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Wanted... 


ore Men Like 
Mike | 


—men who want to go places, 
and have plenty of the stuff it 
takes to get there! 









Mike could be any one of 
a thousand typical young 
career men who are go- 
ing places in today’s 
Army. He could be you! 





Mike lived a lively American boyhood. 
An average student, a popular athlete, 
he finished high school in ’46, decided 
to start building a career in the Army. 





Careful studies of Mike’s personal apti- 
tudes led to his selection for technical 
training in tanks and other armored ve- 
hicles. He took to it like a duck to water! 


Now, only four years after enlisting, Mike 
is a Sergeant, First Class, with an assured 
career ahead. He wouldn’t trade places, 
or future opportunities, with anybody! 





Mike studied, worked, watched his 
chances. Finished his first ‘hitch’ as a 
Sergeant. During leave he went home 
and married his high school sweetheart. 


Finishing technical school as a Private, 
First Class, Mike progressed steadily in 
skill, efficiency and rank. Each year he 
took a 30-day vacation trip, with pay. 





The young man of today who wants to get 
ahead can continue his education and start 
building a career at the same time,“in the 
new U.S. Army. More than 200 courses 
of specialized training for many different 
career fields are taught in the various 


Army schools. Each man’s abilities are: 


charted, to place him where he should de- 
velop rapidly. Working with career-minded 
young men like himself on the frontiers of 
military science, he can serve his country 
with true professional pride. Today’s U.S. 
Army is providing excellent career oppor- 
tunities for America’s finest young men. 


U. S. ARMY 


VISIT YOUR NEAREST U. S. ARMY AND U. S. AIR FORCE RECRUITING STATION 


RECRUITING 








om ss a tremendous difference 


between a loon’ and a*coon’ 


-and there is a powerful difference, too, 
between gasoline and "Ethyl " asoline | 





“Ethyl” gasoline is high octane gasoline. That’s why it 
brings out the top power of your engine—makes a differ- 
ence that you can feel on hills, on the open road, and when 
you need quick power for passing or acceleration. 


When you see the familiar yellow-and-black “Ethyl” 
emblem on a pump, you know you are getting this better 
gasoline. ‘‘Ethyl’’ antiknock fluid is the famous ingredient 
that steps up power and performance. 


ETHYL CORPORATION...New York 17, New York 


Other products sold under the“‘Ethyl’ trade-mark: salt cake...ethylene dichloride...s0dium (metallic) ...chlorine (liquid) ...oil soluble dye...benzene hexachloride (technical) 
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ASK YOUR DEALER 





If you suspect you’ve been 
using too much oil, find out 
with your next oil change. 
Switch to Pennzoil, the 100% 
Pennsylvania oil that lasts 
longer, grade for grade. 

Over 60,000 better dealers 
recommend Pennzoil—easy 
to find at the familiar yellow 
oval sign. Sound your Z for 
the genuine. 





Member Penn. Grade Crude Oil Asen., Permit No. 2 


TALKING IT OVER 


By Graham Patterson 





Soviet Secret Soft Spot 


Many leading figures in both the 
military and political fields are con- 
vinced that Russia’s real objective in 
her ceaseless cold war is to gain as 
much as she can without an actual test 
of arms with the democracies. 

Probably a strong deterrent to the 
power-hungry men in the Kremlin is 
their fear of their own people. Of 193 
million people in Russia, only 6 million 
are members of the Communist Party. 
After a third of a century, commu- 
nism has proved to be something less 
than Utopia. The living standards of 
the Russians are low. They live a 
slave-like existence. They even think 
as they’re told. Would anyone but a 
moron be anxious to fight for such a 
system? 

War would provide the Russian 
people with an opportunity to break 
the handcuffs with which Stalin and 
his cohorts have bound them. 


* * * 


That this is not wishful thinking 
was proved during the recent war. 
There is documented proof that when 
Germany invaded the Soviet Union in 
the last war, millions of slave victims 
of the Kremlin displayed ample evi- 
dence of disloyalty and readiness to 
revolt. In one Russian village after an- 
other, the people welcomed the invad- 
ing German soldiers with bread and 
salt, traditional symbols of welcome. 
There were many mass surrenders of 
Russian soldiers. And many of these, 
as well as large numbers of Russian 
civilians, offered to fight with the Nazis 
against their own country. Within a 
few months, there were so many of 
these Russian volunteers that the Ger- 
mans had a number of divisions of 
them in actual training. In addition, 
many Nazi divisions on the Russian 
front contained many Russians, in 
some cases as high as 15%. 

Hitler’s ego and racial fanaticism 
blinded him to the opportunity this 





International 


Russian faces. Nothing to show which way they'd shoot if war came. 


Russian attitude presented. To him the 
Russians were an inferior race. They 
did not merit comradeship with Ger- 
mans. Then he ordered a scorched 
earth policy—and this was the final 
blow needed to change the Russians, 
both soldiers and civilians, into bitter 
enemies. However, the Russians al- 
ready incorporated into the German 
army continued to fight well for the 
Nazis, and the three divisions made 
up entirely of Russians under German 
officers were ranked among the best in 
Hitler’s entire army. Furthermore, the 
captured Russian General Vlasov, bit- 
ter against his country’s rulers, built 
an army of more than a million from 
among Russian captives willing to 
fight against their native land. 


* * * 


There is every reason to believe 
that such an attitude on the part of 
millions of Russians still exists. The 
abuses that made them willing then 
to fight their Communist masters are 
still as obnoxious. The system that en- 
slaved them has not changed. They 
are still slaves—and millions of Rus- 
sians must be waiting for an oppor- 
tunity to free themselves. They realize 
that war would give them that oppor- 
tunity. But so do the men in the Krem- 
lin. And how much more this must ap- 
ply to all the enslaved satellite coun- 
tries. 

This could be one reason Stalin 
hesitates to take the step that would 
throw the world into another global 
war. He has to fear, not only the 
power of the democracies, but the 
prospect of his own disillusioned, en- 
slaved people wreaking long overdue 
revenge against their masters. 
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Between 
Ourselves 





Spiritual Learning: I deeply ap- 
preciate “The Narrow Gate” (Religion, 
June 14). Across America at the moment 
there is a great religious revival brought 
on partially by present international 
problems. I sincerely believe that America 
is facing the most crucial test and crisis 
in her history and that our greatest need 
at the moment is a spiritual and moral 
rearmament, without which we cannot 
stand the test of days to come. I believe 
your article has contributed. 

Bitty GRAHAM, president, North- 
western Schools, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Beautiful Brandywine: I was in- 
terested in “War for Clean Water” (Re- 
sources, June 28) telling of the work to 
clean wastes out of the Brandywine River. 
Many years ago I owned 250 acres of land 
at the fork of the river. Bass, suckers, 
sun fish, catfish, snappers and many other 
fish were plentiful and the Brandywine 
Creek was a beautiful body of swift- 
flowing water for stock to drink, for 
swimming, fishing and boating. . 


M. R. L. Cresse, Woodbury, NJ. 


Outboards: The outboard motor in- 
dustry has “grown up,” but not just this 
year as you imply (Sports, June 28). Its 


stature has been reached by the trend. 


toward outdoor activity, by man-made 
lakes, by a better national economy, and 
by greater availability of recreational 
time, due to the shorter work week. 

It has been for 25 years and more a 
highly developed power package of low 
cost and great utility in speeding up 
recreational activities in the same way 
that applications of power have revolu- 
tionized manufacturing industry. 

The great majority of Johnson motors 
built since 1922—nearly a million of 
them—have been equipped with Full 
Pivot Reverse. Nearly every maker today 
builds one or more models in which re- 
verse is a prime characteristic. As for 
neutral, forward and reverse, that was a 
feature of the Caille (Detroit) motor over 
20 years ago. Lightness, made possible by 
extensive use of aluminum, came into the 
industry in 1921 with Ole Evinrude’s Elto 
motor, followed in 1922 by a Johnson 
motor weighing only 33 pounds. 

Underwater exhaust, now universal, 
was introduced by Johnson, Evinrude, 
Lockwood and Elto in 1928. Refinements 
have made motors even more quiet, but 
not against “cowboy” owners who _ re- 
move mufflers to hear the motors roar. 

Nor have outboard motors just come 
of age in ease of starting. One of the 
easiest, in my recollection, was built in 
1926. Today practically all will start with- 
out difficulty. Of course, “better” motors 
are introduced year after year—but the 
outboard motor has long since ceased to 
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\ its a wonderful feelin 19_to have f" 
nourished with GAIN NES: 


Dogs have a way—a wonderful way—of spreading the news of what a fine 
food can do! With red-blooded health from head to tail, they show how 
expert care and feeding pay off in a big, big way. It is HEALTHY DOGS 
who have made Gaines grow to be America’s top-selling dog food! And 
Gaines costs less to feed than any other type of dog food! 


All this Nourishment in each pound of Gaines! 
4a As much body-building proteins as in 1% lbs. fresh beef—and 
as much of the B-complex vitamins thiamine and riboflavin as 
oe in 4 Ibs. beef. ir P 


i3 ; 
As much calcium and phosphorus for strong bones and teeth | / V 
and as much essential niacin as in 7 quarts Grade-A milk. As |) | 
much fat as in 1% ounces of fresh creamery butter. 





As much protective vitamin A as in 1 Ib. garden-fresh toma- 
toes—as much iron as in 2 Ibs. fresh liver—and as much 


food energy as in 14% loaves whole-wheat bread. 


2 
Gaines.c2cs. 


Americas targest-Selling Brand 


Copyright 1950 by General Foods Corp. General Food 














A PRODUCT OF GENERAL FOODS 
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CHANGING 
FROM COFFEE TO 
POSTUM SAVES ME 
PLENTY - AT TODAYS 
HIGH PRICES ! 



















SINCE SWITCHING 
TO CAFFEIN - FREE 
POSTUM, 

I'M SLEEPING MUCH 
BETTER, TOO ! 










NOW- it pays 2 ways 
to switch to POSTUM ! 


You save — Postum costs 
about 14 as much as 
coffee at today’s prices! 


Get the big 8 oz. economy size of 
Postum ...it makes up to 100 
hearty cups... nearly 3 times more 
cups than a full pound of coffee and 
yet it costs much less. Yes, pocket 
these real savings and enjoy a de- 
licious grain-rich drink besides! 


You sleep — no caffein! 
No more “‘Coffee Nerves” 
ef when you drink Postum! 


While lots of folks aren’t bothered 
by caffein in coffee—others suffer 
sleeplessness, nervousness, indiges- 
tion. Postum is 100% caffein-free— 
contains nothing that could possi- 


bly make you nervous, spoil your. 


sleep. Get Postum Topay! 


INSTANT POSTUM 
100% CAFFEIN-FREE ! 








be a “putt-putt” and a provoker of pro- 
fanity. 
P. A. TANNER, vice-president, Out- 
board, Marine & Manufacturing 
Co., Waukegan, III. 


Clash over Classics: In the name 
of students everywhere, I thank the Co- 
lumbia University Press for exposing the 
most boring literary “classics” (Educa- 
tion, July 26). My surly accusations 
against the reading I had to do in school 
days stand justified. I have a perfect alibi 
for my inability to get through Moby 
Dick, Old Curiosity Shop (and other 
Dickens works), Don Quixote, ete. ... 

JoHNsON TaLsort, New York City 


e@ @ Boredom often means lack of un- 
derstanding. .. . 
Carter Wane, New Orleans, La. 


ee I’m bored with those who find 
the classics boring. 
Joyce WitHam, St. Louis, Mo. 


e @ These books have withstood a 
stiffer test than that of the Columbia 
Press—time itself. 

VirciniA ApAMs, Boston. 





Yardley for Pathfinder 


e @ Dickens and Scott are a wonder- 
ful cure for insomnia... . 
Dick Burcess, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Welfare State: Thank you sincere- 
ly for “Welfare State—for Whom?” 
(Talking It Over, July 12). 

D. W. Bowman, Plymouth, Ind. 


e @ The implication of your article 
is that the Fair Deal socialistic program 
is replacing Constitutional government in 
this country. Such are the facts. Controls 
and regimentation are the key words of 
the socializers. . . 


L. McK. Harmon, Coronado, Cal. 


e ¢ Unfortunately, I belong to the 
majority of Americans who live from 
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hand to mouth. I admit I find it difficult 
to save any money for that “rainy day” 
and I therefore welcome the “Welfare 
State.” 

Our Government has no monopoly on 
inefhciency. I have worked in private in- 
dustry for 25 years as a clerk, office mana- 
ger, insurance agent and industrial real 
estate broker and I find human nature 
the same in private industry as in the 
Government—the average individual is 
satisfied to accept his pay with the least 
amount of effort. . .. 

J. S. Jacossen, Montville, N.J. 


e @ Even a “moron” should be con- 
vinced by the reasoning in your article. 
But, unfortunately, “there are none so 
blind as those that won’t see.” 


E. M. Anprews, Peekskill, N.Y. 


Vacation Spot: We have read your 
article “Buys in Vacation Travel” (Busi- 
ness, June 28) and found it interesting. 
But we noted that the Rio Grande Valley 
of Texas was overlooked as a_ possible 
vacation area, and we believe our area 
equals any other for enjoyment. ... 

Bos Potson, Manager, Donna Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Donna, Tex. 


PATHFINDER was told by an appar- 
ently misguided travel agent that there 
were only two attractive things. to see in 
Texas—one side and the other. We're 
glad to hear he was wrong.—Ed. 


Road Sense: A photostat of “Right 
of Way—To Death?” (Talking It Over, 
June 28) was posted on all bulletin 
boards in the divisions of our property, 
Greenville, Sharon, New Castle, and Zeli- 
enople, where we hope it was read by the 
majority of our 630 employes. At least we 
can report that none of our people were 
in accidents over the Fourth of July holi- 
day period, though traffic is dense in this 
gateway to western Pennsylvania. 

L. F. Hemenway, Safety Coordi- 

. nator, Pennsylvania Power Co., 


New Castle, Pa. 


@ @ Permanent loss of driving rights 
would do a lot to stop speeding. . 
Assury A. Botsrorp, Tacoma, Wash. 


e @ Why build such great speed into 
cars? No one needs it and it makes a car 
a deadly weapon. . 

Jon Apvams, Duncan, Okla. 


Comfort in Loss: I am grateful for 
your generous treatment of my little book 
The Adventure Called Death (Religion, 
June 28). Already I have received about 
25 letters—and one visit—expressing ap- 
preciation of those selections quoted by 
you, or soliciting comfort for themselves. 
What little I can do for these individuals 
is possible only because of what PAtu- 
FINDER did for my book... . 

Monroe Busu Jr., Loudoun Com- 

munity College, Leesburg, Va. 


In writing to the editors, address 
Paturinper, Dept. E, 1323 M St., N. W., 
Washington 5, D.C. 
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IF your car feels like #%é...itS time for 
MARFAK Chassis Lubrication 
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HAT cusmony FEEUNG LASTS LONGER WITH MARRage 


You get smooth summer driving that’s “cushiony” as a hayride 
when Marfak lubrication guards the chassis. Marfak is tough 
and stretchy — sticks to wear points and bearings for a thousand 
miles and more: Rough roads can’t jar out Marfak. It resists 
wash-out and squeeze-out. You can feel its longer-lasting pro- 
tection in that “cushiony” 
driving ease that lasts. Get 
Marfak lubrication today! 
See your neighborhood 
Texaco Dealer, the best 
friend your car ever had. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
TEXACO DEALERS IN ALL 48 STATES | 


Texaco Products are also distributed in Canada and in Latin America 








Quotes 





I’ve got a good airplane. I'd like to 
turn it over to the chief of our Navy... 


. President iseeaary ... I'd like to fly 
se guys bac 1 fortl 1 “a 
Go Worry-free on Kellys | Ss: :rses'si scm 





Godfrey. 
‘ If another war should come, I intend 
to die pleasantly in uniform, instead of 
being persecuted to death by a few com- 
mentators.—Former Secretary of the In- 
terior Julius A. Krug. 








I find the current efforts to soak the 
consumer for all the traffic will bear .. . 
nauseating.—Rep. Arthur G. Klein (D.- 
i fe OO 


aD, | We are going to win this war, if we 
| have to do it singlehanded.—Sen. Tom 
| Connally (D.-Tex.). 


Some of us may lose our seats in 
this body because of our inability to re- 
turn home to campaign. . . . But the life 
of a single American soldier is far, far 
more important than a dozen seats in Con- 


gress.—Rep. Cecil M. Harden (R.-Ind.). 


Keep interested in people, espe- 
cially young people—keep astride of the 
times, and you'll never grow old.—Ethel 
Barrymore, 70, actress. 


You can hear every word he [Frank 
Sinatra] says, which is sometimes a pity 
when you consider his material—W. A. 
Darlington, Daily Telegraph, London. 


Does it just happen that America 
has more ice cream, more “hot dogs,” 
more movies, more radios, more television 
and more automobiles than any other 
country? The answer, of course, is that 
nothing just happens. It is brought about. 
—Fred G. Gurley, president, Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. 


Know-how 
makes them Better! 


Vacation travel time! Enjoy your holidays 
without worries. 


I thought one of my neighbors 
snored loudly. I endured it for years until 
. .. I found it was his prize bulldog. I 
complained to the _police.—Richard 
Stokes, British Minister of Works. 


On dependable new Kellys, you can be 
sure of smooth-riding comfort . . . down- 
to-earth driving pleasure. For Kellys “‘iron- 
out’ road bumps... “float over’ minor 
highway hazards... give you a safer, softer, ; ; 
more relaxing ride. Certain types of minds, usually 
self-styled intellectuals, enlarge on the 
imperfections and shortcomings of a sys- 
tem which, obviously, is not fully devel- 
oped even now to its greatest good.— 
Eddie Rickenbacker, president, Eastern 
Air Lines. 


And into each Kelly Tire goes the same 
“know-how” that has made the name, 
Kelly-Springfield, dependable for 56 years! 


For expert inspection, inflation and rota- 
tion service, visit the Kelly Dealer. You'll j 
get credit for the unused mileage in your 
tires—and thousands of extra miles from 
your safe new set of Kellys. 


This is just a perpetual “Battle of 
the Bulge.”—Lt. Lee Hazelwood, USA, in 
Korea. 


THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY 


‘ The immunity of Europe from at- 
CUMBERLAND, MARYLAND Tah 


tack depends ... on the vastly superior 
PROVED AND IMPROVED FOR 56 YEARS! stockpile of atomic bombs possessed by 
the U.S.—Winston Churchill. 
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Pathfinder-Acme 


The Cover. Of yore, styles in 
American women’s clothes were dic- 
tated in Paris, but no more. Today, 
U.S. designers like Adele Simpson, the 
lady in the portrait frame, are rated at 
least the peers of their French col- 
leagues. To understand how a dress- 
making firm gets and holds style lead- 
ership, read Topflight Design—Ameri- 
can Version, by New York bureau chief 
Carol Brown, beginning on page 34. 


= ®& ® 


Next Issue. A year ago, John T. 
Flynn jolted Americans with a pierc- 
ing analysis of our Government’s drift 
toward socialism. Since then his book 
has been condensed, reprinted, and 
widely read—especially as Americans 
noted the ominous steps being taken 
to meet the Korean crisis. For a look 
at the man, his book, and its current 
meaning, see The Road Ahead in the 
Aug. 23 issue. 


Pathfinder’s Bias. We fa- 
vor the American ideal of free- 
dom for individuals. We oppose 
statism and totalitarianism in all 
forms. We believe we can best 


support freedom by printing 
facts without bias, because we 
think that all the facts are on 
the side of freedom. 
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CULE Ml SUMMUINES 


GROOM IT WITH 
KREML 


70 avo yor: SHIN BREST LOOBING Seq, 


70 MAKE Haim OOK WORE ABUKDAW? , 





If your hair is getting thin or receding 
at the temples—don’t emphasize it by 
plastering it down with greasy, sticky 
products. Besides, such products leave 
a dust-catching, shiny film on the scalp 
which makes it feel so hot and uncom- 
fortable, Now definitely is the time of 
year—the time in your life to graduate 
to Kreml Hair Tonic! 

Even on the hottest summer days, 
Kreml keeps hair looking handsome— 
never feeling greasy or sticky. And 
Kreml alone has this combination of 
rare ingredients to groom thinning hair 
to make it look thicker like more than 
you’ ve got. Kreml always feels so CLEAN 
—so CooL. Also a wonderful treatment 
to remove dandruff flakes and lubri- 
cate dry, sun-baked hair. 


ry 
Like to try Kremi? After your next haircu 


sk your barber for the Kreml application. 
Y 


i 





IMPORTANT: Don’t fail to try the new Kreml 
Shampoo with its natural oil base. It will 
never dry hair as so many cream and liquid 

poos which contain drying detergents do. 








Whats the big difference between 
a PUNCTURE and a ZY¥OQ (YY 


THIS MAN HAD A PUNCTURE! When a sharp object pierces 
both tire and tube, and causes a gradual loss of air—that’s 
a puncture. Motorists who especially need protection against 
this hazard are those who drive mostly in cities—people 
like doctors, businessmen or women who can’t afford the 
delay and hard work of fixing occasional flats. Best way to 
guard against punctures is to get Goodyear Puncture Seal 
Tubes, They seal themselves—automatically! 


How Puncture Seal Tubes seal themselves! 


PUNCTURING OBJECT 
SEALED BY TUBES 
INTERNAL LAYER OF 


PUNCTURING OB8/ECT 
SQUEEZED TIGHT BY 
TUBES EXTERNAL LAYER 
OF RUBBER 





1. Tube is compressed. 2. Gummy plastic closes 
When pierced, it grips _inaround object. When ob- 
firmly, instantly. Prevents ject is removed, plastic seals 
escape of air. hole. 


No tube in the world will protect you against 
both punctures and blowouts. Goodyear, how- 
ever, offers you the best protection against either 


PUNCTURE SEAL TUBES and 


» GOODFY 
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THIS MAN HAD A BLOWOUT! When there’s a sudden, 
explosive loss of air through a hole in both tire and tube— 
that’s a blowout! It can send the car twisting out of control 
and end in a smashup. Motorists who especially need pro- 
tection against blowouts are those who often drive long 
distances at usual highway speeds. The best way to protect 
yourself against a blowout is to get Goodyear’s LifeGuard 
Safety Tubes, They make a blowout harmless! 


How LifeGuard Safety Tubes can save your life! 





1. LifeGuards havetwoair 2. Reserve air .in inner 


chambers. In case of blow- chamber supports car long 
out, only outer chamber enough for a safe, smooth 
gives way. stop. 


punctures or blowouts. It’s just a question of 
deciding which kind of protection is most impor- 
tant to you! 


Li FEGUARD SAFETY TUBES 


EAR 


LifeGuard, T. M.—The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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UNDER THE DOME 


TITLE REGISTERED U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


CONFUSION OVER HOME-FRONT CONTROLS is caused by Congressional impatience with 
the President's continuing attempt to face both ways at once. Just as 
he did pre-—Korea, Truman is talking one kind of policy and administer- 
ing another. 





while agreeing to Defense Secretary Johnson's cut—back of military 
strength because he thought economy would be popular with the voters. 


OS ee 


things are really as bad .as the President says they are, let's do 
what's necessary and finish the job." While Truman calls Korea a 
"police action," his countrymen call it war. 

BECAUSE OF HIS INCONSISTENCIES, Congress for the first time in years is indi- 
cating an active lack of faith in the judgment of an American 
President in wartime. 


THE MOVE FOR BARUCH-TYPE CONTROLS as contrasted to the President's eat-—your- 
cake—and—have-—it-—too proposals is the tipoff on Congressional annoy- 
ance with the shifting White House attitude. Many Congressmen, who 
would normally shy away from giving Truman even the moderate powers he 
asks, feel now that if the U.S. is in "a hard, tough fight," as he 
says it is, it needs all-out readiness. 


memories of OPA and other World War II measures which cost Truman 
control of Congress in 1946. He doesn't want to stir up another "had 
enough?" campaign if he can avoid it. 


HOWEVER, CONGRESS SEEKS BOTH ACTION AND A CHECK-REIN. The last thing it wants 
is to give the President a blank check. That's why there's a plan 
afoot to give Congress power to terminate emergency controls by a 


Simple joint resolution which the President cannot veto. 


of all segments of the economy. Economists in particular are worried 
about the President's free and easy method of handling tax requests. 
They feel some serious planning should be done on how much will be 
needed before new levies are asked for. 

CONGRESSIONAL TAX EXPERTS such as Chairman Robert L. Doughton of the House Ways 
and Means Committee and Chairman Walter F. George of the Senate 
Finance Committee still have their hands on the throttle. Truman 
requests will get a thorough going—over before any legislation is 
passed. 


See eee ei 


any length of time during the summer. Instead, a series of three-day 
recesses with a "skeleton crew" on guard and all members subject to 
immediate recall to Washington in case of emergency may be adopted by 
the leadership. 


MEANWHILE THE TANK—BAZOOKA CONTROVERSY among the military may be decided by 
giving the bazooka a slight edge. Success of the handful of "big 
bazookas" so far sent to Korea has persuaded U.S. planners that while 
American tank strength should be brought to adequate levels, plenty 
of the weapons which can blast enemy tanks should also be produced. 

KOREAN FIGHTING HAS ALSO REVISED the general concept of tank warfare. Before 
the half-swamp, half-mountain terrain of Korea. Now it seems tanks 
can maneuver almost anywhere. 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 
AUGUST 9, 1950 
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The Next Move? 

Global perils force Truman to look 
far beyond Korea; if Yanks yield 
they may be years in returning 


In unpretentious offices in the State 
Department, and across the Potomac in 
the concrete mountain of the Pentagon 
building, tight-lipped men, mentally miles 
away from the Korean headlines, are 
pondering: after Korea, what? 

These are the global planners—the 
men entrusted to graph the day-to-day 
and year-to-year shifts in world power, 
and to calculate where, when and by 
whom moves will be made and what may 
be their impact on the future of the U.S. 


and the world, in peace and in war. These 
men do not make the final decisions; but 
their thinking provides the foundations 
for such final decisions—made by Tru- 
man, Secretary of State Dean Acheson, 
Secretary of Defense Louis A. Johnson, 
Gen. Omar N. Bradley, United States 
U.N. delegate Warren R. Austin and Con- 
gressional and military leaders. Then 
these decisions are dovetailed with plans 
of such Allied leaders as Australia’s 
Prime Minister Robert Gordon Menzies. 

On the record, U.S. policy concern- 
ing Korea is simple: a “cease-fire” order 
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by the North Korean regime and a re- 
turn of its troops to the 38th parallel. 

This is called the “rock-bottom” 
basis for U.S. settlement of the Korean 
war. If it is achieved, will the U.S. return 
to the previously established U.S. posi- 
tion on Korea? This was that the South 
Korean Republic is strategically unim- 
portant in all-out war and the U.S. should 
not commit itself to defending it. 

Quick Change. This policy was ab- 
ruptly tossed aside at the historic White 
House meeting the day after the Red Ke- 
reans struck. Many a hard-headed expert 
thinks this was a mistake on the part of 
the White House, a tactical advance for 
Russia on the checkerboard of world 
power. The contention is that the Korean 
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Planners. Truman, Acheson and Australia’s Menzies (r.) trade ideas. (SEE: Move) 


war, in the broad picture of the U.S.- 
Soviet struggle, will merely weaken the 
American nation for an eventual show- 
down much likelier to happen in Europe 
than anywhere in Asia. 

But the global planners know, as the 
White House knew, that political man 
doesn’t live by cold power logic alone. 
Emotion and psychology are facts of pow- 
er, too. It was these factors which forced 
a change in U.S. policy on Korea. The 
White House thought that if the U.S. 
backed down in the face of this Commu- 
nist aggression, the United Nations was 


as good as dead, and the U.S., as the de- 
fender of human rights, would have lost 
heavily in the eyes of free peoples every- 
where. 

New Korean Aims. Last week, as 
the planners revised their plans to make 
them fit the new Korean decision, official 
sources indicated that merely restoring 
the boundary on the 38th parallel is no 
longer a satisfactory goal. Following an 
occupation, the new minimum probably 
will be a United Korea—under United 
Nations sponsorship. 

Later Reckoning. But if American 
troops are forced out of Korea and dan- 
ger flares elsewhere, U.S. troops may not 
return to Korea for years. Thereafter the 
concentration of U.S. power will be aimed 
at Europe—toward the heart of Soviet 
strength. 

Official Washington believes that the 
Kremlin is unhappy over the turn of 
events. Its “good news” from Korea is 
more than offset by President Truman’s 
call for partial mobilization and the bol- 
stering of Western Europe’s fighting 
strength. An enlarged military aid pro- 
gram is being pushed through Congress, 
while the other Atlantic Pact nations are 
voting money for arms, looking toward 
30 or more fully equipped divisions. 

Tease Play. Planners are prepared 
for Russian attempts to divert U.S. atten- 
tion to other “Koreas.” But the White 
House has warned that another Soviet 
“local” action in an area requiring U.S. 
troops would touch off World War III. 

The State Department believes that 
the U.S. mobilization will be able to con- 
tain the war on the Korean peninsula. 
Its biggest fear is: If U.S. forces are 
thrown out of Korea and launch an am- 
phibious campaign to reoccupy the penin- 
sula, the Communists will have time to 
promote political unity among the Ko- 
reans. And they may easily convince even 
the people of the southern republic that 
the Americans were invaders. 

Hazards. If and when American 
forces are pushed out of Korea, Moscow 
counts on popular indignation in the U.S. 
to force President Truman to pour a 
gigantic war machine into Korea to wipe 
out the memory of an American Dunkirk. 

How to accomplish this—without 
weakening the U.S. armed aid for Europe 
—may well become the hardest problem 
Harry Truman has ever reached. How he 
goes at it will depend to a very big ex- 
tent on the decisions now being reached 
by the planners in the State Department 
and the Pentagon. 


Pledges to the World 


All treaties made . . . under the au- 
thority of the United States shall be the 
supreme law of the land. . . —Article VI, 
section 2, the Constitution. 

Thus, in unmistakable language, 
America’s founders laid on all citizens re- 
sponsibility for their leaders’ internation- 
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al promises. This week, in a seething 
world, Americans surveyed the treaties 
and promises which bind them and saw: 

The United Nations (1945). Here the 
Security Council, our delegation assent- 
ing, may vote the U.S. into defending any 
of 58 member nations. First application: 
Korea. 

The Truman Doctrine (1947). This is 
the broad principle of defending any na- 
tion threatened by communism. First ap- 
plications: Greece and Turkey. 

The Bogota hemispheric pact 
(1948). The U.S. promises to defend 20 
other American republics. 

The North Atlantic Treaty (1949). 
The United States is bound in mutual de- 
fense to nine Western European nations, 
Iceland and Canada. 

The Mutual Defense Assistance Pact 
(1949). This obligates the U.S. to give 
weapons and other aid to its North At- 
lantic allies. 

In addition to these strictly military 
obligations, the U.S. is supporting the 
Economic Cooperation Administration, to 
the tune of $9.5 billion to date. Under 
this, recovery funds have gone to 16 Eu- 
ropean nations, China, Korea and several 
other countries. (Although total funds for 
the Far East had reached $212 million by 
June, only $200 of new military equip- 
ment had actually reached South Korea 
when war began.) 

Never before had one nation assumed 
so many pledges to do so many things for 
so many people. 


Arms and More Men 


The United States buckled down last 
week to put itself in fighting trim. 
Up to the Capitol trudged Defense 


Secretary Louis A. Johnson to ask for 
$10.5 billions—as a starter, $6.2 billions 
for weapons, $2.5 billions for running 
our Korean forces. Without waiting for 
Congress to pull out its checkbook, the 
Air Force wired “letters of intent” to 15 
major manufacturers, telling them to pro- 
duce more than $4 billion worth of 
planes, parts and other equipment. 

Other developments followed swiftly. 
The Atomic Energy Commission chilled 
the Hill with a guess that Russia may 
even now be making an H-bomb, warmed 
it with the fact that American atomic out- 
put is hitting new records. 

Behind the Guns. The Air Force 
announced White House sanction for in- 
creasing its air groups from 48 to 69 
(though they wouldn’t hit the top figures 
till 1953). The Army asked Selective 
Service for 50,000 men in September, an- 
other 50,000 in October; and 295,000 en- 
listees suddenly found their hitch length- 
ened a year by Presidential decree. The 
Navy started to recommission 48 warships 
(nine of them carriers) and 1,100 air- 
craft, while calling up 204,000 reservists 
and volunteers. 

All this would strengthen U.S. strik- 
ing power in the Pacific. It would not 
necessarily help in the Atlantic theater. 
European morale, never too buoyant, 
dropped when the first U.S. rockets 
bounced off “outmoded” Soviet tanks, and 
U.S. retreats lowered it still further. 

Something had to be done. Harry 
Truman summoned Congressional leaders 
to the White House. Only a fortnight be- 
fore, $1.2 billion in arms-aid to the At- 
lantic Pact countries had been approved. 
Now, Truman’s guests knew, they would 
probably be asked to ante up another $4 
billion. 
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Off the line. New 48-ton Patton tanks symbolize U.S. mobilization. (SEE: 
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Elder statesman. Bernard Baruch pre- 


scribes a stiff dose. (SEE: All-Out) 


How Close to All-Out? 


The white-thatched old man with the 
horn-rim glasses and the hearing aid, who 
had given advice to six Presidents and in 
two World Wars, was being called upon 
again. For at least the hundredth time, 
Bernard Baruch estimated, he was drap- 
ing his six-foot-four frame in a Congres- 
sional witness chair. This time it was be- 
fore the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee, which was working on a bill 
to beef up the home front’s war strength. 
A similar measure comes up this week in 
the House. . 

Octogenarian Barney Baruch gave it 
to the Senate straight: The nation had to 
choose between “discomfort and defeat.” 
The President’s requests for limited eco- 
nomic powers didn’t go far enough. 

Truman answered that he stood pat 
on his original requests: a $5 billion in- 
terim tax program; authority to tighten 
up on credit; loans to boost industrial 
expansion; rationing of materials to in- 
dustry. Later, when Congress’s mood 
seemed to favor Baruch’s wage, price and 
consumer rationing proposals, the Presi- 
dent indicated he wouldn’t veto a bill in- 
cluding them on a stand-by basis. 

Before Senate and House were al- 
most identical bills to okay priorities on 
materials, enable the President to take 
over equipment or property, control near- 
ly all credit, curb commodity speculation 
and encourage “production of goods and 
services ... for the national security.” 

Present Power. Under the Selec- 
tive Service Act of 1948, the President al- 
ready can take over plants needed for the 
military effort. Machinery further to con- 
trol credit and other phases of the econ- 
omy is outlined and can be invoked when- 
ever the President declares a national 
emergency exists. Administration wit- 
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People’s Affairs 


The following charts show how much typical income-brackets 
would pay under the President’s tax proposals as compared with 
highest wartime rates (1944) and present rates. Only the last quar- 
ter of the individual’s 1950 income would be affected. 


SINGLE PERSON 


1944 Tax 
$585 
1,105 
2,035 
2,755 

69,870 


Income 


$3,000 
5,000 
8,000 
10,000 
100,000 


Present Tax 


$409 
811 844 
1,546 
2,124 
58,762 


1950 Tax 


$429 


1951 Tax 
$488 

944 

1,780 
2,436 
66,798 


1.605 
2,202 
60.771 


MARRIED PERSON—TWO DEPENDENTS 


$3,000 $275 
5,000 755 
8,000 1,585 
10,000 2,245 
100.000 68,565 


The 
The 
The 


Government 


nesses said the present situation does not 
warrant a declaration—but they did urge 
speed. There were indications that the 
bills wouldn’t have too easy sledding in 
Congress. Critics likened them to the 
drastic bill which Rep. Brent Spence (D.- 
Ky.) introduced in the House last year. 
Attacked as a step to regimentation, it 
was pigeonholed by the House Banking 
and Currency Committee. 

As Congressional debate began, a Re- 
publican-proposed substitute measure to 
shape the bill along the lines suggested 
by Baruch was slated for consideration. 

Said one committee member: “These 
[controls] will have to come sooner or 
later and we might as well put the whole 
thing into one package now.” He hinted 
that Administration reluctance to ask for 
them might be tied to the nearness of No- 
vember elections. And he said that there 
was “considerable concern” over how far- 
reaching the controls asked for in the Ad- 
ministration’s bills were. “The Baruch 
proposals, while drastic, do not give the 
President the power to socialize our 
whole economy.” 


Taxes: The First Blow 


In Washington last week they called 
the President’s $5 billion tax proposal a 
“quickie” measure. It was designed to 
meet first costs in Korea, build stronger 
armament against aggression and combat 
inflation. 

In small towns, on farms, in cities 
elsewhere, plain men and women studied 
the up-curving tax line and saw sacrifice 
at its end. 

An unmarried North Carolina mill- 
worker earning $3,000 a year saw his 
1950 income taxes rise, as of Oct. 1, from 
$409 to $429. He would pay $488 in 
1951. (At last war’s tax-peak he paid 
$585.) 


A married Iowa farmer with two de- 
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$100 
432 
974 
1,361 
45,643 


Government has taken in since July 1......$ 
Government has spent since July 1.........$ 
CLE dp cc gh oh sos seee rsa 


$105 
454 
1,018 
1,419 
47,210 


1.751,093,418 
2,069,239,091 
$257,419,021.069 





pendents and an income of $8,000 figured 
this way: As of Oct. 1, he would pay 
$1,018 instead of the present $974; and 
$1,152 in 1951. 

A married $100,000-a-year Detroit 
industrialist with no dependents saw his 
personal income tax jump from $46,403 
to $47,996 and calculated that it would 
reach $52,776 next year. 

For all with net annual incomes of 
$600 or more. there would be changes. 

Just a Starter. Actually, the Presi- 
dent’s first tax move was exactly what 
they called it, a “quickie,” doing little 
more than eliminating the 1945 and 1948 
tax cuts, returning income taxes to slight- 
ly below the World War II peak. 

A full, long-range tax boost bill, 
probably embodying excess profits levies 
considered too controversial for stop-gap 
legislation, is projected for January. How 
high then, or eventually, will the scale 
go? The answer lies in the Kremlin. It 
depends on how far Russia goes. 

Decision for an intermediate levy 
came at a meeting of the President and 
Congressional advisers July 24. Next day, 
in a letter to Senate Finance Chairman 
Walter F. George (D.-Ga.), the President 
asked: 

ee An estimated increase of 15% 
to 18% in income tax rates, as of Oct. 1. 
The impact will be softened—slightly— 
by retention of the community property 
tax privilege and the $600 individual ex- 
emptions granted in 1948. 

e @ An increase from 21% to 25% 
in the normal corporate tax. 

@ eA new surtax of 20% on cor- 
porate incomes above $25,000, raising the 
current maximum of 38% to 45%. 

The new rate on corporations is ret- 
roactive to Jan. 1, 1950; the new per- 
sonal tax proposal has no retroactive 
feature. 

The President asked also for speed. 
Hearings were promised within a week. 


In a broad mood of cooperation, leaders 
agreed to sidestep the House Ways and 
Means Committee (tax legislation must 
originate in the House) by tying the 
President’s proposal as amendments to 
a measure already passed by the House, 
intended originally to slice excise taxes. 


Opportunist 


The 20-year-old youth shuffled into 
the Associated Press office in Oklahoma 
City and said he wanted to know what 
the chances were for the state’s Marine 
reserve unit being called to duty. 

Told it was on a 24-hour alert for an 
expected call and asked if he were in the 
reserves, he replied: 

“No, but my girl’s boy friend is and 
I want to know when he’s going to get 
out of town.” 


Monroney of Oklahoma 


Oklahoma turned its back on Elmer 
Thomas last week. 

The veteran Democrat, who had been 
an Oklahoma officeholder since the Indian 
territory became a state in 1907, lost to 
Rep. A. S. Mike Monroney in a runoff 
primary. Elected to the Senate in 1926, 
Thomas rose through seniority ranks to be 
chairman of the Agriculture Committee 
and chairman of the Armed Forces sub- 
committee of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. But Oklahomans, annoyed by his 
foot-in-mouth statements during a Euro- 
pean tour last year and conscious of 
charges that he speculated in the com- 
modity market, decided they’d had 
enough. 

For rangy, likable Mike Monroney, 
48, his victory climaxed 10 years of serv- 
ice in the House, during which he co- 
authored the La Follette-Monroney Con- 
gressional reorganization bill of 1946 and 
won the Colliers’ medal for “distinguished 





Winner. Russell Long gets a new term 
as Senator. (SEE: Monroney) 
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Congressional service.” An ex-newspa- 
perman, a member of Phi Beta Kappa, 
and a middle-of-the-road Democrat, Mon- 
roney would have to beat Rev. Bill Alex- 
ander, Republican, in November to make 
his Senate seat secure. 

Unlike Father. In Louisiana, Rus- 
sell B. Long, son of the late Huey, won 
election to a full six-year term in the 
Senate. Youthful Russell, elected at 29 
to fill the unexpired term of the late Sen. 
John H. Overton, and not yet 32, has 
been a quiet, hard-working, able Sena- 
tor. He won despite deep-seated resent- 
ment of many fellow-citizens against “the 
Long machine.” 

In Arkansas, Truman friend Sid Mc- 
Math won re-election as governor. 


The Case of Mr. X 
Sen. Joseph R. McCarthy (R.-Wis.) 


last week pointed his famous finger twice 
at targets he claimed were tainted Red: 

Edward G. Posniak, State Depart- 
ment economist, whom McCarthy called 
only “Mr. X.” He was identified by Ore- 
gon’s Sen. Wayne Morse (R.), who once 
gave him a character endorsement but 
carefully disavowed any knowledge of 
possible disloyal activities. 

Owen Lattimore, previously accused 
by the Senator as Russia’s top agent in 
the U.S. but absolved by the Tydings sub- 
committee. Last month Lattimore, Mc- 
Carthy said now, sold a half interest in 
a Vermont house to two Communists. 

This was but the beginning of a new 
loyalty uproar which surprised no one by 
coming on the heels of the Tydings find- 
ings—a prodigious task which had fea- 
tured four months of hearings, 3 million 
words, mostly hot, and 90 exhibits. 

Many people had hoped the subcom- 
mittee report would be the last they’d 
have to hear on the subject. Instead, they 
heard, in the words of Democratic sub- 
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New target. Posniak gets a label from 
McCarthy. (SEE: Mr. X) 
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committee members, that McCarthy had 
perpetrated a “fraud and hoax” on the 
Senate and people. From Republican 
committee member Henry Cabot Lodge 
(Mass.), they heard the report called “a 
tangle of loose threads,” a superficial in- 
quiry. From Indiana’s Sen. William E. 
Jenner (R.) they heard 7,000 words, in- 
cluding phrases like “. the most 
scandalous and brazen whitewash of trea- 
sonable conspiracy in our history.” 

The issue still was undecided. 


A Long Way to Go 


The national debt was $1,443 lighter 
last week, thanks to Mrs. Jennie Ralston 
of Duluth, Minn., whose will revealed she 
left that amount to the Government to 
reduce the debt. She was nearly $300 
short of her share, however. The $257 
billion-plus national debt now equals 
$1,716 for each individual. 


Buy Buy Blues 


Washington grocer Max Rosenthal 
had been selling sugar at 49¢ for five 
pounds. Last week he put a big sign on 
his store: “Special. 5 pounds sugar. 98¢.” 

Shoppers Swarmed. In four hours 
he had nearly tripled his sales volume of 
the day before. Yet across the street two 
stores selling five pounds at 59¢ had only 
normal business. Said Rosenthal: “I just 
wanted to see how crazy people were.” 

It was a sign of the times. One of the 
silliest waves of scare buying on record 
had rolled over the nation. People seemed 
to be trying to stock up “before the 
hoarders get it all.” Yet the storehouses 
were bulging with supplies. 

In some cities the sudden rush wiped 
out local stocks even though there was 
plenty in the distribution channels be- 
hind. Some Philadelphia merchants, for 
example, had to put up temporary signs 
saying “no sugar’—even while 38 million 
pounds were being unloaded from a sin- 
gle freighter. That was approximately 19 
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Shopkeeper’s cure. Hoarders nibble at plentiful sugar. (SEE: Buy Buy Blues) 


pounds for every man, woman and child 
in the city. 

There’s Enough. President Tru- 
man had to warn the public against 
hoarding and the price controls and ra- 
tioning it might bring. Crop and statisti- 
cal experts of the Department of Agricul- 
ture said flatly: “We have an adequate 
supply of all types of food.” Then they 
quoted facts like these: 

e @ Sugar beet and cane crops in the 
U.S. were of near-record size. Cuba has 
an extra 600,000 tons, which the U.S. 
purchased last week to bring America’s 
total to 8.5 million tons. Puerto Rico also 
has 145,000 tons and Hawaii 125,000 tons 
earmarked as U.S. reserves. 

e ¢ The current production of edi- 
ble fats and oils for making lard, mar- 
garine and shortening is at an all-time 
record of 7.1 billion pounds and next 
year’s supplies may be as big. Fats for 
soap are twice as plentiful as in 1941. 

e @ Current crop estimates in coffee- 
exporting countries have recently been 
revised upward. U.S. imports this year 
will be about the same as in 1949, which 
were nearly 70% greater than the 1931- 
39 average. 

e @ Wheat supplies are 30% to 40% 
above expected demands for bakery prod- 
ucts and flour. Vegetables and fruits will 
be in satisfactory supply. Meats will get 
a seasonal boost in the fall. 


Too Much to Eat 


Politically hot potatoes—the surplus 
kind—and a lot of other excess farm 
products were being tossed around in 
Washington last week. 

Secretary of Agriculture Charles F. 
Brannan told Congress he needs $44 mil- 
lion to give away the huge stocks of 
perishable foods piling up in a Kansas 
cave and in warehouses throughout the 
country as a result of the Government's 
price support program. It would take 
$26 million to reprocess and repackage 
the stocks and $18 million to pay the 
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freight from the storage point to potential 
users at home or abroad. 

The thought of spending more tax 
money, to get rid of surpluses paid for 
by taxes, in a program which kept up the 
price of food the taxpayer bought in 
stores, made Congressmen wince. Then 
too, there was the how] that might arise 
among the home folks if the 192 million 
pounds of butter, 332 million pounds of 
dried milk, 80 million pounds of cheese 
and 107 million pounds of dried eggs, al- 
ready bought as surplus, spoiled in stor- 
age. This was an ever-increasing danger. 
Some of the butter, for example, had 
been in storage a year or more. 

No Thanks. Congress hoped the 
Department of Agriculture could solve 
the problem. But Brannan tossed it back 
in the legislators’ laps; they had written 
the act he had to follow in his attempts 
to get rid of surplus. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation, 
which does the actual buying and selling 
of surpluses, can’t sell below the support 
level, because that would bring down the 
market price, forcing CCC to buy more 
to bring the price level back to parity. 
The world-market butter price is about 
half the U.S. support level, effectively 
keeping the Government from selling 
much surplus butter abroad—even if 
there weren't conflicting treaties and 
trade agreements. 

The same applies to other surplus 
products: At home, potential purchasers 
are allowed to buy surplus stocks only 
when they need more than they can get 
from their regular suppliers—which 
rarely happens when most commodities 
are plentiful. These limitations make it 
difficult for the CCC to sell its surpluses. 
To give them away is the sole outlet. But 
this hasn’t worked too well. 

Not Even Gratis. The CCC is not 
allowed to pay freight costs to get the 
stuff to school lunch centers, welfare or- 
ganizations or foreign relief outlets. Nor 
do most such agencies have funds to foot 
the bill. 

Even the expanding military demand 
for food offers small hope of a solution. 
Brannan and several House Agriculture 
Committee members oppose selling sur- 
plus stocks to the armed services. They 
think the military should buy in the 
regular markets, siphoning off foods 
which might otherwise swell surplus 
stocks still further. They are growing at 
an alarming rate already—a _ million 
pounds of butter and 1% million pounds 
of dried milk a day, for example. 

After three days of hearings, the 
committee seemed disposed to recommend 
that Congress authorize the $44 million. 


Red for Danger 


Federal Bureau of Investigation Di- 
rector J. Edgar Hoover last week asked 
help from the public. Faced with the im- 
mense task of spotting traitors, spies and 
saboteurs before they can cripple vital 
segments of the nation’s industry, Hoover 
followed up President Truman’s earlier 
call for a public lookout for subversive 
activities with detailed instructions. 
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Wide World 
Miriam Moskowitz. Behind the smile, a 
lost U.S. atomic secret? (SEE: Danger) 


These came just before the FBI ar- 
rested two more atomic spy conspirators 
in New York, Abraham Brothman, 37, 
and Miriam Moskowitz, 34. Both are ac- 
cused of working with Harry Gold, Phila- 
delphia chemist who has confessed to 
passing on U.S. atomic secrets to Soviet 
agents. 

Said Hoover: 

ee If you have any information on 
sabotage, espionage or subversive activi- 
ties, contact the FBI. 

e @ The FBI is interested in receiv- 
ing facts. Avoid reporting malicious gos- 
sip or idle rumors. 

@ @ Once you have reported your in- 
formation, keep quiet about it. Do not try 
to do any private investigation. 

Moscow’s Minutemen. For the first 
time in history, a powerful potential en- 
emy has a formidable fifth column in the 
U.S.A. Strategically placed in factories, 
mines, ports, laboratories, and govern- 
ment offices, on ships, at Key U.S. bases 
such as Cuba’s Guantanamo Bay and the 
Canal Zone, these men and women are 
Communists and Communist Party-line 
followers. 

Experts estimated that 500 disci- 
plined Communist members are active 
heads of a few important unions, that 
some 4,000 more hold some sort of official 
position. These men lead, in union mat- 
ters, 200,000 people. 

Nuclei. The top pro-Soviet union is 
the United Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers, which was ousted last year from 
the CIO and replaced by the Internation- 
al Union of Electrical, Radio and Ma- 
chine Workers. Thousands of UEW mem- 
bers are employed in atomic, radar, avia- 
tion, and electrical plants and _ labora- 
tories. Among other unions, also cited by 
Congress are: Foods, Tobacco, Agricul- 
ture and Allied Workers of America; 
United Office and Professional Workers 
of America; Marine Cooks and Stewards 
of the Pacific Coast. 

How effectively Moscow’s minions 





could hurt America’s war preparedness 
effort, no one can say. But, in a final 
showdown, sabotage could be consider- 
able. A ship carrying atomic explosives, 
blown up in New York harbor, would be 
a major blow at the U. S. (See Science). 

Home Grown. The experts also 
agree that it will not be Moscow’s im- 
ported spies who will do the greatest 
damage in case of war, but seemingly in- 
nocent workmen in industrial plants. 
Scattered attacks on suspected subver- 
sives, including two at General Motors in 
Linden, N.J., indicated loyal workers are 
on the lookout. FBI’s Hoover called them 
“the ‘watchdogs’ of defense in every walk 


of life.” 


Extenuating Circumstances 


Policemen answered the complaint 
of a Raleigh, N.C., woman that a near- 
naked man was running around the 
neighborhood. But they left without mak- 
ing an arrest. 

The man had to undress, they ex- 
plained. He had walked into a wasps’ 
nest. 


Missouri Whodunit 


In the small hours of last Apr. 5, 
some person or persons unknown stepped 
up to boss Charles Binaggio of .Kansas 
City as he reclined in his First District 
Democratic Club, and slammed four .38 
calibre slugs into his brain. 

Few Missourians doubted—though 
none could prove—that Binaggio had 
been rubbed out for one of two good 
reasons: He was about to sing to the 
Federal Grand Jury then probing the 
Midwest’s underworld; or, he had failed 
to persuade Gov. Forrest Smith to open 
up the state to big-time gambling activi- 
ties. Last week the Senate Crime Investi- 
gating Committee took a crack at the case 
itself. 

Dragging its muckrake through the 
city’s back wards, the committee dredged 





Wide World 
Pendergast. One grampus was found 
among many small fry. (SEE: W hodunit) 
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up a promising collection of fixers, mob- 
sters, bookies and pig-jowled politicos. 
Caught in the tines was no less a person- 
age than James Pendergast, inept heir 
to the machine which his uncle, old Tom 
Pendergast, had founded. The machine 
had nurtured Harry Truman in his young- 
er days. Later it had been knocked end- 
wise by Binaggio. 

Dose of Jitters. When nephew 
James and the last shy grafter had run 
the gantlet of the committee’s scrutiny, 
nobody knew much more than before 
about who had bumped off the boss. If 
there was any useful by-product of the 
two days’ closed hearings, it was this: 
Missouri’s gangsters, already much sub- 
dued since the demise of Binaggio and the 
advent of a city reform administration, 
received a chastening reminder of the 
razor’s edge they trod between the law 
and the lawless. 

Confronting Edward (Eddie Spitz) 
Osadchey, onetime henchman of Binaggio, 
Sen. Charles W. Tobey (R.-N.H.) asked 
him if he had considered the possibility 
that he might be the next candidate for 
the underworld’s hit-and-run parade. 

“The witness made no response,” 
said Tobey later, “but I could see he was 
troubled by the thought.” 


Zoo Whoopee 


Lions and tigers have long been 
regarded as overgrown cats. Director 
Robert Bean of Chicago’s Brookfield Zoo 
proved it again last week when he tossed 
a bushel of catnip into the felines’ cages 
to see what would happen. 

Colby the lion chased his tail. Duke, 
a surly Bengal tiger, tried to stand on 
his head. A leopard staggered around 
drunkenly with a spray of catnip draped 
over one ear. The others did catnip-ups 
that surprised even Bean. 

In Washington, D.C., publicity-con- 
scious zoo officials read the reports, staged 
the same stunt for reporters and photog- 
raphers. But nothing happened. The ani- 
mals ignored the stuff. 

Quipped a_ bystander: 
didn’t want to be copy cats.” 


“Probably 


Funny Coincidence 


The forecast was for showers and 
thunderstorms, so attendants at Pitts- 
burgh’s South Park were surprised when 
a group of picnickers showed up as sched- 
uled. They were the district’s weather ob- 
servers and their wives. It didn’t rain. 


Census: Over 150 Million 


Armstrong County, in South Dakota, 
gloated this week over its healthy 24% 
increase in population since 1940. It now 
has 52 inhabitants. 

Last week the Bureau of Census’ 
preliminary report of state, county and 
city populations revealed the nation’s to- 
tal was a whopping 150,520,198—19 mil- 
lion more than 10 years ago and the big- 
gest decade’s growth in our history. 

The national figure put the lie to 
those who, in the 1930’s, viewed a de- 
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Wide World 


Westward Ho! A decade’s population drift makes California No. 2. (SEE: Census) 


cline in the birth rate as indicating the 
U.S. was nearing a mature, static popu- 
lation. Three waves of babies—from 
marriages brought on by the pre-World 
War II draft, by the war itself, and by 
the return of men from overseas—counted 
heavily in upsetting the experts. 

Four-fifths of the 1950 U.S. total live 
in 28 states ringing the country on its sea 
coasts and Great Lakes. About one per- 
son out of three lives in a city of 100,000 
or more and one in 10 can be found in- 
side the city limits of the five centers of 
more than 1 million population—New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Los Angeles 
and Detroit. 

Still No. 1. New York City’s 7,841,- 
610 population is twice second-place Chi- 
cago’s and its Manhattan Island count of 
88,116 persons per water-worried square 
mile makes it probably the most densely 
populated area of its size anywhere in 
the world. New York also kept its hold 
on first place among states, with Califor- 
nia jumping from fifth to second, nosing 
out Pennsylvania. 

Regionally, the western states scored 
the greatest gains. California’s 51% in- 
crease topped the other 47 and made up 
one-fifth the national growth. As a result, 
there probably will be a juggling of Con- 
gressional representation. 

Membership in the House is limited 
to the present 435. Each Congressman, 


‘ therefore, will have to represent roughly 


344,000 persons instead of 301,000. Cali- 
fornia stands to gain eight seats; Wash- 
ington, Oregon, Michigan, Indiana, Texas 
and Florida one each. New York may 
lose three representatives; Pennsylvania 
two; Arkansas, Georgia, Illinois, Ken- 
tucky, Missouri, Mississippi, North Caro- 
lina, Oklahoma and Tennessee one each. 
The swing of 10 of 14 shifting seats to 
the West may be politically important. 
Ramblers. The Bureau’s figures are 
based on preliminary tabulations. They 
could be changed by the 700,000 migrat- 
ing noses counted in the national total 
but not yet parceled out state by state. 


Final figures must be ready by Dec. 
1, when President Truman is to submit 
them to Congress. The lawmakers then 
will figure how many Representatives 
each state is to have and the legislatures 
in turn will determine how their Con- 
gressional districts will be carved out. 

Still to be tabulated by the Census 
Bureau are statistics on population by 
age-group, sex, race, income, housing and 
a mass of other information heavily 
leaned on by business and government. 
The job will take 24% years, the remain- 
der of a budget of $75 million, and some- 
thing like 14 billion passes of punched 
cards through the Bureau’s 3,000 tabu- 
lating machines. 


For the Record 


e @ The Senate set up a new war 
investigating subcommittee to act as 
“watchdog” over the nation’s war pro- 
duction program. During World War II 
the same kind of committee tossed Harry 
Truman into the public limelight. Sen. 
Lyndon B. Johnson (D.-Tex.) will head 
the probers. 

e@ @ Connecticut Democrats renomi- 
nated their three top figures for the fall 
elections: Gov. Chester Bowles, U.S. Sen- 
ators Brien McMahon and William 
Benton. 

ee CIO and AFL union leaders got 
together for the first time in three years 
to talk merger. Prospects for a semi- 
controlled economy encouraged a union 
of unions. 

@ @ Congress was set to pass the new 
social security law this week. It adds 10 
million persons to the 35 million already 
covered, among them self-employed busi- 
nessmen, employes of state and local gov- 
ernments, domestic servants, agricultural 
workers, employes of nonprofit organiza- 
tions and others. Payroll tax will remain 
at 114% as at present, for both employe 
and employer until 1954, rise gradually 
until it reaches 344% in 1970. Benefits 
go up, too, on the average 77%. 
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Washington 
Talk 





They Ain’t Saying 

An anonymous and obviously fed-up 
employe of the Department of Defense 
last week produced a model form-letter 
with which to answer all requests for 
information: 

“The Defense Department declines 
to comment. However, this reluctance to 
issue a formalized version of current 
thinking on the subject should not be 
construed as tantamount to confirmation 
that the contemplated action has, in fact, 
been consummated. 

“This form of verbal amplification 
is necessitated due to the fact that staff 
procedures, directly and indirectly affect- 
ing the security limitations of this sensi- 
tive area, are such that our spokesmen 
are disinclined to place themselves on any 


blankety-blank hook.” 


Rising Voltage (D.C.) 


As always in times of national crisis, 
Washington last week was beginning to 
show some bounce and bustle again. 

Despite the Capital’s growth in re- 
cent years, it never has developed a true 
metropolitan air. It still remains a big 
small town, and many Americans un- 
doubtedly like it that way. 

But when war or any other great 
emergency arises, the tempo changes. 
Hotel lobbies once more are crowded. 
The lines of people waiting for taxis at 
the Union Station lengthen. Taxi drivers 
themselves get less sociable and more 
businesslike. 

The thing that changes Washington 
more than anything else during a crisis 





is the great influx of people from all 
over the country to take on emergency 
Government jobs. As one Chicago busi- 
nessman put it last week, “If this war 
gets any worse—and it looks like it is— 
then a lot of us will be in the market 
for Washington homes and apartments.” 

On the Spot. With just this housing 
problem in mind, the Civil Service Com- 
mission intends to fill all calls for lower- 
echelon jobs with personnel already liv- 
ing in the Washington area. For the 
time being, the Commission says it has a 
long list of eligibles on the waiting line 
for nearly all positions—except those of 
topflight stenographers and typists. Nev- 
ertheless, the information room in the 
Commission’s musty building on F Street 
is getting more crowded every day. 

But it is across the Potomac, in the 
Pentagon, that job applicants are really 
swarming. More than 10,000 people hiked 
through the Pentagon’s miles of corridors 
last week looking for jobs. Most of them 
came away empty-handed. The military 
services will hire about 240,000 people 
during the next 12 months, but most of 
them will be used outside Washington. 
Civil Service has already turned over the 


hiring for these jobs to the services them- 


selves and plans now to do the same 
thing with certain other Government de- 
partments and agencies. 

Tremors. So far, old-line bureau- 
crats see no hectic hustling in their 


.offices, such as took place during the last 


war, on the horizon. But the city itself 
has taken on its “crisis coloring,” and 
unless there is a radical change in the 
international situation, the serenity of life 
in the giant, humid village on the 
Potomac (pop. 792,000) is in for con- 
siderable disturbance. 


O’Toole Lives On 
Rep. Donald L. O’Toole (D.-N.Y.) 


isn’t an unreasonable man. But he thought 
it was a little early to start calling him 
late. 


Pathfinder 
Back in line. Washington’s job-seekers flock to Civil Service windows as Korean 


war crisis brings boost in Government employment. (SEE: Voltage) 
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Pathfinder 
Wrong party. O’Toole says he’s alive— 
and kicking. (SEE: O’Toole) 


O’Toole put his complaint in the 
Congressional Record under the title, 
“O’Toole Lives On.” 

“Mr. Speaker,” he said, “last Mon- 
day morning during my absence in New 
York there was a rumor prevalent in the 
House, due to a mistake on the part of one 
of the press associations, that I had been 
killed. 

“Every member of this body would 
have been proud of the efficient manner 
in which the Capitol staff acted. Long 
before I arrived the architect of the 
Capitol had inquired from my office as to 
how many days he would have to fly the 
flag at half-mast. Before you could say 
Jack Robinson, the Sergeant-at-Arms had 
whipped together as nice a set of funeral 
plans as a body could desire. Later, when 
I learned of them, I thought they were a 
little on the pretentious side for a simple 
soul like myself. Yet, I imagine it would 
have been quite a party. 

Mourning Pains. “I want to take 
this opportunity to thank the Sergeant- 
at-Arms and the other agencies involved 
for their ready willingness to cooperate. 
Further I would like to thank the mem- 
bers of the House, for I know a great 
number of them would have liked to be 
appointed to the committee to go up to 
New York. It would have given them a 
splendid opportunity to see South Pacific 
or get to a ball game. Well, next time 
they may have better luck. This would 
have been one party that I would have 
been willing to attend as an alternate and 
not as a principal. 

“As far as I can learn, the rumor 
was unfounded.” 


Keep It Georgian 


Washingtonians regard Georgetown 
as a quiet suburb, tenanted by old fami- 
lies, artists and writers, noted for his- 
toric significance and tall rents. They re- 
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member it, too, as the gathering place of 
political theorists between 1933 and 
World War IL. 

But Americans more generally know 
160-year-old Georgetown best for its 
beautiful early American dwellings. 

Taking its cue from them, the House 
has unanimously passed a bill to keep 
streamlined modern houses out of 
Georgetown. Now it’s up to the Senate 
to do its part toward preserving a na- 
tional show place. 


No Hasty Scrubbing 


If two members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives have their way, Post Office 
Department workers will have special 
wash-up times—and everybody will get 
three-day week ends whenever there’s a 
national holiday. 

New York’s Edwin Arthur Hall (R.) 
has introduced a bill “to provide adequate 
wash-up time for post-office employes.” 

Hall wants to give postal workers 
“a period of 10 minutes prior to the regu- 
lar half-hour lunch time now granted 
. . . for the purpose of preparing to go to 
lunch,” and “a period of not less than 
15 minutes prior to quitting time . . . for 
the purpose of preparing to go home for 
the day.” 

Movable Feasts. Rep. Charles E. 
Potter (R.-Mich.) has an even better idea 
—he wants to make everybody happy with 
three-day holidays, by providing that 
“whenever the Ist day of January, the 
22nd day of February, the 30th day of 
May, the 4th day of July, the 11th day of 
November or Thanksgiving Day occurs 
on any day other than Monday, it shall 
not be observed on the day on which it 
actually occurs but shall, instead, be ob- 
served on the Monday nearest to the day 
on which it actually occurs, in the same 
manner and to the same extent as though 
it actually occurred on that Monday.” 

Congressional leaders weren’t pre- 
dicting how the two bills would fare. 


Postwar Project 


The hardships of repairing a house 
came home to Congress last week. Repre- 
sentatives and Senators seemed doomed to 
sit out another war in partially repaired 
chambers, unless they shift quarters and 
let workmen in. 

The $4,834,000 repair job begun last 
summer is 30% short of completion, 
needs roughly five more months of work. 
Since Korea, an adjournment that long is 
impossible. Senators could move over to 
the old Supreme Court chamber, where 
they packed in last summer. The House 
could move to its big Ways and Means 
committee room. But few legislators seem 
so inclined: There is less inconvenience 
where they are. 

Last year’s work brought permanent 
repairs to roofs and galleries, included 
better lighting and ventilation. Remain- 
ing work, on floor levels, will include 
new walls and deep carpets. 

Architect David Lynn indicates he 
thinks Congress will stay right where it 
is for the duration. 
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President Truman bears grim 
responsibilities these days. Like the 
American people as a whole, he finds 
that he has been deceived and imposed 
upon. Upon him as upon all the people 
falls the weight of mistakes inherited 
from his predecessor. The President 
will need not only the support of the 
people and guidance from the coun- 
try’s ablest leaders. He will also need 
the counsel and restraint of a wise 
Congress. 

While the immediate task is to 
stop Communist aggression, the long- 
range job will be to insure that as we 
win a conflict we also win a peace. 

The mistakes that led up to the 
present mess should not be forgotten. 
The “lamp of experience” is a guide 
to the future, now as in Patrick 
Henry’s time. If the public will keep 
some of those mistakes fresh in mem- 
ory, fewer new errors may be made. 

















* *% % 


The error roll must list close to 
the top the decision by Franklin D. 
Roosevelt to recognize the Communist 
Soviet Government on Nov. 16, 1933. 
Previous Administrations had wisely 
stood steadfast against recognition. 
Communists have since continuously 
broken the recognition agreement by 
carrying on propaganda and spying. 

The elevation in Government of 
Communist sympathizers helped to 
magnify the present difficulties. The 
President must now honestly doubt 
whether the Hiss case and others were 
“Red herrings.” 

Few will now argue that Churchill 
was wrong and Roosevelt right when 
the President and Stalin insisted upon 
invading Europe by way of France 
while the Prime Minister argued for a 
Balkan front. Churchill’s plan doubt- 
less would have prevented the present 
Russian occupation of much of Eu- 
rope. He was looking far beyond the 
short-sighted “unconditional surren- 
der” policy. 

Among the monumental mistakes 
of history was the Yalta deal in Feb- 
ruary of 1945. The Japanese defeat 
was certain. Yet Roosevelt piled up 
trouble for 1950 by buying Russia into 
the Japanese war. Russia got the 
Kuriles, and at China’s expense 
chunks of Manchuria. Stalin was set 
up for the China conquest. 



























* * *% 


President Truman _ inherited 
these errors and the monumental debt. 
Except for some experience in the Sen- 
ate, his political training had been 
Pendergast local politics. He knew few 
of the really able men of the nation. 







ALONG THE AMERICAN WAY 


The Best From 


By Wheeler McMillen 






Pathfinder 
Congress. Rubber-stamping is costly. 


Many of those in whom he placed con- 
fidence or whose political services 
earned his gratitude proved inade- 
quate. So his Administration has 
scored its own errors. 

Secretary of State Acheson ap- 
parently shaped and ripened the poli- 
cies that permitted Communist gains 
in Asia. 

Defense Secretary Johnson on 
June 29, 1949 declared, “I believe that 
there is peace in the world today be- 
cause Russia knows that America is 
ready at 4 o'clock in the morning.” 
The illusion of preparedness fostered 
by such remarks has been a blunder 
which all the people share with the 
Administration. 

The Administration policy of 
spending freely on welfare programs 
for political effects while economizing 
on defense—even below Congressional 
authorizations—has already been re- 
pudiated by events. 

The President had the courage to 
reverse wrong policies when the Ko- 
rean attack came. New programs now 
have to be decided as events develop 
and as facts emerge. Such tremendous 
consequences depend on the decisions 
from here on that the American future 
must permit few mistakes. 

Those of the past were often made 
because “support the President” be- 
came an almost hysterical national at- 
titude. The Executive found rubber- 
stamp Congresses that shared all too 
little of the responsibilities. 

Great problems require great wis- 
dom. No one man or group of men may 
be expected to have enough. When 
Congress takes time to scrutinize every 
detail of a new war powers bill, its 
Committees are doing what the people 
should expect. Whether the next Con- 
gress be of the President’s party or 
not, its members should not be chosen 
to rubber-stamp war or domestic pro- 
grams. America needs the best from 
many brains. 
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Berryman, Washington Evening Star 
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Yardley, Baltimore Sun 


“See What We Meant, Harry, by Saving 
for a Rainy Day?” 
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The World 





For the Record 


ee King Leopold of Belgium re- 
turned to his throne after six years in ex- 
ile. Anti-Leopoldists promptly touched off 
riots, strikes, put the nation on the verge 
of anarchy. To avert civil war, the King 
agreed to turn over his powers to his son 
Baudouin and to abdicate when the 
Prince becomes 21, Sept. 7, 1951. 

@ @ General MacArthur flew to For- 
mosa to meet Chiang Kai-shek for the 
first time. Reports said MacArthur asked 
what Chiang needed in the way of arms. 

e @ The Vatican put out a casualty 
list in communism’s war on the Church. 
It listed 12,000 priests slain, imprisoned 
or exiled by Reds in five years. 

e © Prime Minister Attlee promised 
the British people more austerity. In a 
radio talk, he said: “The fire that has 
been started in distant Korea may burn 
down your house. ... We have no option 
but to increase our defenses. . . . This 
new effort will mean sacrifices. I ask all 
of you to do your part.” 


Backs to the Sea 


“We are going to win. Nothing is 
going to stop us. But every man must 
fight to the death if necessary until help 
arrives.” 

Lt. Gen. Walton H. Walker, stubby, 
tough, Texan Commander of the U.S. 
Eighth Army, who has the job of holding 
the Yank line above Pusan, had a lot 
more to say. But those were the punch 
lines. 

Up there in the mountains near evac- 
uated Hwanggan, last week, in the center 
of the hard-pressed line, about 85 miles 
by air from Pusan, Walker gave it 
straight to his grim officers. “We have 
done all our resources permitted. How- 
ever, you all know our means have been 
rather meager. We must fight to the last 
to hold. The enemy must pay for every 
inch of ground.” 

He had to talk loud to make himself 
heard over the whine and the whoom of 
artillery. It was a tough spot for any gen- 
eral, a tough spot for his men. But 
Walker had been in tougher wars than 
this one. As commander of the XXth 
Corps in two-gun Gen. George S. Patton’s 
Third Army, he chased Germans from 
Normandy to Austria. But in World War 
II he had tanks and weapons to spare. 
And he used seasoned combat troops who 
knew their way around a battlefield. 

In Korea, aside from superiority in 
the air, he’s been short of everything a 
general has to have to win a fight. On the 
ground, not counting the poorly-equipped 
South Koreans, he was fighting nine divi- 
sions with three. 

His men were fighting their hearts 
out, but in the main they were youngsters 
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Acme 


Walker. “They are fighting as soldiers 
have never fought before.” (SEE: Backs) 


who had signed up for service in a peace- 
time army in the hope of seeing foreign 
lands. They hadn’t been trained for the 
sort of job they had to do in Korea. Un- 
der fire, they had made costly mistakes. 
But they were improving and now they 
were giving a good account of themselves 
against heavy odds. 

Walker was among the first to praise 
them: “They are fighting as soldiers have 
never fought before.” 

In some respects this was a harder 
fight than many G.I.’s had to make in 
World War II. Take it from Lt. Gerald 


Wright, one of a unit of 209 “walking 
wounded,” who fought out of a Commu- 
nist trap last week. Said he: “I was 123 
days in continuous combat in Italy and I 
never encountered such fire power as in 
this trap.” Said a General who was beaten 
back after a three-day battle near Chinju: 
“They beat hell out of us. This is the 
ninth licking in a row. I have been fight- 
ing all my life but I never lost nine in a 
row before.” 

The enemy had launched a grand- 
slam push and wanted to finish it in a 
hurry. But General MacArthur, the Unit- 
ed Nations commander, still expected to 
win. Two weeks ago he said the enemy 
had missed its chance for victory. Last 
week, on a flying visit to the front, he 
said: “That we will have new heartaches 
and setbacks is inherent in the situation, 
but I never have had more confidence in 
victory—in ultimate victory—in my life 
than I have now.” 

Walker’s job, as the commander in 
the field, was to stop the Reds, hold the 
line and set the stage for “ultimate vic- 
tory.” The crisis was at hand. As the week 
began the hour of decision appeared no 
more than days away. 

Soon or Never. For the enemy it 
had become a battle against time. When 
the Reds stormed across the 38th parallel 
six weeks ago, they were gunning for a 
quick victory. They struck without warn- 
ing out of a pre-dawn rainstorm. To ex- 
ploit the advantage they gained in this 
surprise attack they spearheaded their as- 
sault with Russia-made tanks and crack 
troops against outmatched South Koreans. 
And they followed up by sending troops 
disguised as civilians through the loose- 
ly drawn defense line, to sabotage and 
kill far in the rear. 

Obviously, the Reds never expected’ 
the United Nations to send aid. Arrival of 
American troops turned what started as a 
rout into stubborn fight. It slowed the 
Reds, threw them behind their timetable 
for conquest. 

In their eagerness for victory, the 
Reds got reckless. They threw their 


troops at the American lines in wave 
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On Korean front. In country above Pusan, it’s rough going even for big U.S. tanks, 
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fense line north of Pusan and seal off a 
build-up area into which he could bring 
troops and guns for a counteroffensive. 
The enemy diagnosed the play, put 
on the pressure, poured in cannon fodder. 
never gave Walker’s outnumbered troops 
a chance to dig in. “You know what this 
is like?” said a weary Yank. “It’s like 
trying to play a three-man line against a 


Operation Comeback 





B-29’s from Far Eastern 
Bases provide strategic 
bombing support 









The Road Back. In this sixth week 
of the Korean war, Americans outnum- 
bered 2-to-1 fought to hold a small, 
semi-circular bridgehead around Pu- 
san. General MacArthur predicted vic- 
tory and no American was ready to ad- 
mit that the U.S.’s undefeated record 
would be broken. 

But what Americans were asking 
last week was: Even if we hold above 
Pusan, how do we get back to the 38th 
parallel? MacArthur may have an- 
other plan, but this map shows one 
way—based on the sort of amphibious 















after wave, without regard for mounting 
casualties. 

MacArthur’s headquarters estimated 
the enemy has lost 31,000 men killed and 
wounded—a third of the force he started 
with. (At the end of the week, American 
casualties, including missing, stood at 
1,086.) 

The Reds were running out of tanks. 
About 270 of the estimated 300 they had 
at the start were knocked out. Heavy 
aerial bombing far to the north disrupted 
their supply lines. But the Reds keep 
coming on. 

Race. With help—both American 
and United Nations—on the way to the 
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operations the Americans used to good 
advantage in the late Pacific war. 
Such an operation, however, might 
take months of preparation. First 
phase would be to mass the men, 
planes, ships, tanks and supplies. Then 
the United Nations forces might strike 
with all they had at both coasts of the 
Korean peninsula. After our troops got 
a foothold, they could close a pincers 
behind the enemy line above Pusan. If 
the drive were successful, the enemy 
would be cut off from supplies and re- 
inforcements and ripe for the kill. 


Yanks, the North Koreans tried hard for 
a quick knockout. 

On Monday the U.S. 2nd Division ar- 
rived after a 10-day crossing from the 
states and went right into action. The first 
Marine units swarmed in the next day. 
British troops and Australians, whom 
MacArthur calls “my blood brothers,” 
were coming. 

For the Americans and the South 
Koreans it was a battle for space. Lack- 
ing the stuff it takes to launch a counter- 
offensive, Walker had to withdraw skill- 
fully, fighting holding actions to keep the 
enemy from making a decisive break- 
through. His strategy was to build a de- 


seven-man line in football.” 

But Walker was running out of 
space. Last Wednesday one Red spear- 
head was reported only 40 miles from 
Pusan and driving hard. Walker could 
not yield much more. He could not allow 
the Red artillery to get within range of 
Pusan, the port through which the Yanks 
get all their supplies. And he needed 
precious space for maneuvering. 

“If we back up to Pusan,” he said, 
“there will be butchery [of Yanks] such 
as there never has been in history.” 

No Escape. And Walker ruled out a 
“Dunkirk.” “It would be impossible for 
us to get out,” he said. Presumably that’s 
because there are not enough ships avail- 
able to take out all the troops in Korea 
in one operation. 

As the week began the non-Commu- 
nist world was praying that Walker and 
his American kids could hold that line. 
If they do they will rate a page in Ameri- 
can military history opposite the heroes 
of Bastogne in the Battle of the Bulge. 
Surrounded by Germans at Christmas- 
tide, 1944, the Yanks were threatened 
with “annihilation by artillery” if they 
didn’t surrender. “Nuts,” answered the 
American commander, Brig. Gen. An- 
thony C. McAuliffe. The Americans got 
a big break before the Germans could go 
into action. The weather lifted and U.S. 
planes swept in to smear Nazi tanks and 
guns. 

Walker had a role in that operation. 
His XXth Corps held the enemy at the 
front line, while most of the rest of the 
Third Army wheeled back to smash a 
wedge to Bastogne. Americans were hop- 
ing that Walker could hold again—in 
Korea. 


Russia Comes Back 


The representative to the United Na- 
tions from the country Winston Churchill 
has described as “a riddle, inside a mys- 
tery, wrapped up in an enigma” came 
back to his seat in the Security Council. 

Russia ended its 28-week boycott of 
the Security Council which also extended 
to other U.N. agencies. It began Jan. 13, 
when the U.N. refused to disown the dele- 
gation that had been seated to represent 
Nationalist China. 

Presidency of the Security Council 
rotates in alphabetical order month by 
month among the 11 member nations. 
Norway’s Arne Sunde served in July. Au- 
gust is the Soviet Union’s turn. 

Red Hand on Gavel. Early last 
week Russia was expected to pass. But, at 
4:40 p.m. Thursday, Secretary General 
Trygve Lie’s telephone rang. On the line 
was the chief of the Russian delegation, 
Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister Jacob A. 
Malik. In an excited voice he announced 
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he was coming back to the Security Coun- 
cil to preside during August. 

On Monday, exercising the privilege 
of the Security Council president, Malik 
offered an agenda for August. Item 1: 
U.N. admission of Communist China; 
item 2: A “peaceful settlement of the 
Korean question.” It appeared the Krem- 
lin was willing to swap horses: a truce in 
Korea for a U.N. seat for Mao Tse-Tung’s 
regime. 

But the other nations also have a say 
on Security Council agenda. The U.S. 
proposed a resolution to localize the war 
in Korea and prevent World War III. It 
condemned the North Koreans for defy- 
ing the U.N. and called on all U.N. mem- 
bers (Russia included) to stop aiding or 
encouraging the Red invaders. 

Russia, the principal author of the 
North Koreans’ strength, hedged at this 
“showdown proposal.” Malik said he 
would insist on making a seat for Com- 
munist China the first order of business. 

The U.S. accepted the challenge, an- 
nounced it would fight to give its reso- 
lution top priority. The U.N. faced its 
biggest crisis. It looked like a hot August 
at Lake Success. 


U.N. Call to Arms 


Cartoonist J. R. Williams serves up 
a lot of chuckles for newspaper readers 
with a popular panel, Out Our Way. 
But one day in 1942 Williams left his 
humorous characters in the inkpot and 
drew one of the memorable cartoons of 
the early days of World War II (above). 

It was inspired by the tragic defeat 
on Bataan of as brave a band of lads who 
ever wore American uniforms. The 
youngsters who went down fighting an 
overwhelming force of Japanese reminded 
Williams of the handful of Indian fight- 
ers who had the job of protecting half a 
continent in the unsettled days after the 
Civil War. 

One day last week, as American 
heroes of another century, outnumbered 
4 to 1, fought to hold the Pusan bridge- 
head, the Washington Daily News 
(Scripps-Howard) dug back into files 
eight years, fished out the Williams car- 
toon, ran it on page one with an angry 
editorial blast at the “unnecessary 
tragedy in Korea.” Said the News: “We 
print Mr. Williams’ drawing again today, 
because, again, brave Americans are 
dying ‘A-Lookin’ Back for Help.’ ” 

Votes or Blood. On June 27, three 
days after the Reds sent tank-led invaders 
across the 38th parallel, the United Na- 
tions Security Council voted aid to stop 
the aggressors. The U.S. went in at once 
with troops, planes and ships. Britain, the 
Netherlands, Australia and New Zealand 
sent warships and planes into the fray. 
But on the ground, where wars are won 
or lost, the Americans were left to do 
the fighting. 

As the invaders, superior in numbers 
and arms, pushed south week after week, 
it was the Americans who had to take the 
full force of the enemy blows. In sup- 
port of the U.N. effort, American blood 
alone was spilled. The casualty lists grew 
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Encore. “Again brave Americans are dying ‘A-Lookin’ Back for Help.” (SEE: U.N.) 


longer, blossomed with names of men 
from towns on America’s Main Street, 
from big cities and from whistle stops 
that rarely get into the news—Northum- 
berland, Pa., and Groton, Conn., Min- 
neapolis and Detroit, Pecos, Tex., and 
Custer, Mich. But last week, first of the 
second month of the war, the hard- 
pressed Yanks got assurance of U.N. 
help on the ground. 

On July 14, U.N. Secretary General 
Trygve Lie sent telegrams to 50 member 
nations.* He reminded them of the Se- 
curity Council’s decision, stressed the 
urgent need for troops, planes, tanks, 
ships, supplies. Last week the responses 
began to come in. 

Aid Roster. Bolivia, with an army 
of 10,000, was first, with a token offer 
of 30 officers. Thailand, one of the small- 
est of the United Nations (pop. 17,666,- 
000), with an army of 30,000, promised 
4,000 troops. Turkey, facing Russia 
across one of the world’s hottest spots 
and a likely target for attack if the Krem- 
lin gets new notions of aggression, de- 
cided to risk 4,500 troops in Korea. Nor- 
way, which offered ships, might get the 
job of ferrying the Turks to the front. 

Britain pledged a combat unit (up 
to 6,000 men), complete from tanks to 
clerks. Australia will put in a division 
(possibly 10,000 strong). New Zealand 
indicated it would send an artillery unit. 

By the end of the week, Lie’s re- 
quest had brought response from 25 na- 
tions. Offers of supplies ranged from 


*Lie passed up the U.S., for obvious rea- 
sons; Russia and 4 satellites in the U.N.; Yugo- 
slavia, because it had voted against the Security 
Council resolution; Costa Rica, because its consti- 
tution prohibits military forces (but the Council of 
Government repealed that clause last week to per 
mit Costa Rica to make a contribution) and Na- 
tionalist China, Chiang Kai-shek’s offer of 30,000 
troops was declined because use of Nationalists 
would have given Red China’s Mao-Tse-Tung an 
excuse to get into the fight. 


nitrates by Chile to hospital and medical 
equipment by Denmark and Sweden. 
Even the Arab world was represented. 
Lebanon, embroiled in a new dispute with 
Israel (it charged an Israeli plane fired 
on a Lebanese airliner) contributed $50,- 
000 for “wounded U.N. combatants.” 

Trygve Lie and his advisers were en- 
couraged by the results. Said Lie: “If 
the U.N. succeeds in this task [restoring 
peace in Korea], there will be no Third 
World War.” Lake Success optimists ex- 
pected eventually to field a force of 40,000 
to 60,000 men with all the equipment 
needed to wage effective war. 

How soon the U.N. troops would go 
into action was a big question. English- 
speaking units could go up to the line as 
soon as they arrived in Korea. But trans- 
portation and the language barrier might 
delay for weeks the debut of such con- 
tingents as the Turks and the Thai- 
landers. 


Jip’s Jig Is Up 

Two years ago Ernest Rand left Lon- 
don to open a radio and bicycle repair 
shop on the tiny English channel island 
of Sark (pop. 571). With him went his 
wife and the family pet, Jip, a female 
Irish terrier. 

Sark has a feudal ruler, the Dame of 
Sark, and a lot of queer laws. One 500- 
year-old law, which Rand didn’t know 
about, provides that only the Seigneur of 
Sark, the Dame’s husband, may own a 
female dog. But Rand paid the dog tax, 
kept Jip close to home and for two years 
beat the law. 

Then a Sark busybody discovered 
Jip’s sex and ran to the authorities. They 
gave Rand a 48-hour ultimatum: deport 
the dog or destroy her. Rand took the 
harder way out and last week buried Jip, 











Wide World 
Ulbricht. With Stalin’s blessing he gets 
more power, as his Communist crony... 


aged 9, in his rose garden. In time the 
Seigneur of Sark heard all about it. Said 
he: “It hasn’t anything to do with me.” 


Red Germany Is Ready 


A delegate from Communist China 
stood up to speak in his native tongue 
at a Free German youth rally in Soviet 
Berlin some weeks ago. When he finished 
there was embarrassed silence since it 
appeared no one could translate his words 
into German. 

But Deputy Premier Walter UIl- 
bricht, Stalin’s smart, Moscow-trained 
front man in East Germany, stepped out 
and delivered what the audience figured 
was a fluent translation of the Chinese 
delegate’s speech. When Ulbricht sat 
down the applause rang out. An over- 
awed member of the party leaned over to 
congratulate him. “Comrade Ulbricht,” 
he said, “I never knew you had such a 
complete mastery of Chinese.” Replied 
Ulbricht: “I don’t know a word of Chi- 
nese, but could our Chinese friend have 
said anything but what I said just now?” 

Comrade Walter Ulbricht, who con- 
trives to trim mustache and goatee to 
give him striking resemblance to Nikolai 
Lenin, makes the most of his opportuni- 
ties. Last week, with the blessing of the 
Kremlin, he got a big one. 

Communist bigwigs from 25 coun- 
tries came to Berlin for the third annual 
convention of the East German Socialist 
Unity (Communist) Party. For five days, 
4,000 delegates listened to old familiar 
hymns of hate against the West. 

Fighting Trim. When all the ora- 
tors had had their chance, the conven- 
tion got down to work. It drew up a new 
party constitution with a 9-man Polit- 
buro, Moscow-style, and a 51-man Central 
Committee. Unanimously, it “elected” 
Comrade Ulbricht secretary general. 

Although he is outranked on paper 
by President Wilhelm Pieck and Premier 
Otto Grotewohl, Ulbricht is the German 
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who cracks the whip for Stalin. The 
party reorganization gives him more 
power and tighter control over the party. 
It completes one phase of a party purge 
Ulbricht began eight months ago. An 
estimated 4,000 party leaders were weed- 
ed out and shunted off to the Communist 
limbo. 

Ulbricht promises a “real Leninist- 
Marxist combat party.” If there is to be 
any shooting, if there is to be an East 
German invasion of the West, in the 
Korean manner, the Red troops will 
march under orders from Wilhelm Zaisser, 
an old crony of Ulbricht and a colleague 
in the new Politburo. Zaisser, a tall, 
paunchy man whose daughter is an off- 
cer in the Soviet army, is East Germany’s 
“Heinrich Himmler,” head of the “Red 
Gestapo,” the “People’s Police.” 

Sheep’s Clothing. The “People’s 
Police,” 11 months old, has 250,000 Com- 
munist toughs in natty uniform. One out 
of five are veterans of Hitler’s Wehr- 
macht; but most of them are youngsters 
in their teens who were not old enough 
to bear arms under Hitler. 

Kurt Schumacher, Socialist leader 
in West Germany, says Zaisser aims to 
build up an army of 350,000 or 400,000 
men. Zaisser is training 50,000 men (1]1,- 
000 in officers’ schools) in the latest tech- 
niques of warfare—artillery, tanks, en- 
gineering, communications. Thanks to 
Stalin, they have the best equipment 
available, better in some respects than 
that used by the Red invaders of Korea. 
As an experiment in push-button war- 
fare, Zaisser is trying out a giant new 
tank, which carries no crew and is op- 
erated by remote control. 

Zaisser himself is no novice at mili- 
tary campaigns. In the Spanish civil war, 
he showed up at Albacete, calling him- 
self “General Gomez.” He whipped a 
bunch of Communist misfits into an Inter- 
national Brigade which helped win the 
battle of Guadalajara. After Franco’s 
forces won the war, Zaisser went back to 
Moscow. When Hitler’s army was 
whipped at Stalingrad, Zaisser and Ul- 
bricht showed up at the German prisoner 
camp at Krasnogorsk. They opened an 
“Antifa (anti-Fascist) School,” started 
converting Nazis to Stalinism. Nearly 
70% of the officers on Zaisser’s staff 
served in the Wehrmacht. They include 
some of Hitler’s top-ranking generals. 
Many of them are graduates of the Kras- 
nogorsk “Antifa School.” War is their 
trade. They don’t like peace. And they 
know only one enemy—the Allied pro- 
tectors of West Germany. 


“Of Supreme Sorrow” 


Pope Pius XII in an encyclical last 
week called on the Roman Catholic 
bishops of the world to appeal for 
“fervent prayers” for peace. The encycli- 
cal, entitled “Summi Maeroris” (“Of 
Supreme Sorrow”) said: “Let all of us 
remember what war brings . . . ruin, 
death and misery. 

“Such murderous and inhuman 
weapons have been introduced and de- 
veloped that . . . everything beautiful, 
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. . . Zaisser builds up an army with 


Russia’s help. (SEE: Red Germany) 
good and holy that the genius of man has 
produced . . . can be annihilated.” 

The encyclical, dated two days after 
Josef Stalin had declined to use his in- 
fluence to halt the war in Korea, con- 
tained this obvious reference to Russia: 
“... In not a few countries, falseness 
rather than truth is presented under a 
certain guise of reason; love and charity 
are not favored, but hate and _ blind 
rivalry are insinuated; the concord be- 
tween citizens is not exalted, but dis- 
turbances and disorders are provoked.” 


Fire and Fizz 


Maj. Gen. Hobart R. Gay, com- 
mander of the U.S. Ist Cavalry Division, 
last week offered his bazooka gunners a 
special inducement for destroying enemy 
tanks. The General promised every man 
who gets a tank a decoration and a bottle 
of champagne. “I hope,” he said “this 
quickly costs me $500—and more.” 


Talking Saucepans 


Harry Franklin, half of whose 44 
years have been spent in colonial service 
in Central Africa, is a lanky, tousle- 
headed Britisher with a habit of reason- 
ing on the dead run. Because of this, a 
“Saucepan” radio is bringing great 
changes to many a North Rhodesian 
kraal. 

Franklin, like many another colonial 
administrative officer, was worried about 
natives’ morale. Their acquisition of the 
three R’s and a fringe acquaintance with 
European customs had left them dissatis- 
fied with menial jobs, yet they were 
barred from doing anything else by their 
color. The fun of cattle raids and of the 
brutal ju ju rituals was prohibited by the 
white man’s laws. About the only recrea- 
tion left was baberton, a murderous brew 
distilled overnight in four-gallon drums. 
And that alli too often led to trouble. 

Franklin did a good deal of thinking 
about the problem of native entertain- 
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ment, hit upon a relatively simple solu- 
tion—home radios. 

Into a Vacuum. Broadcasting sta- 
tions with African staffs existed. But the 
public address systems set up in the 
larger village squares to relay reception 
were highly inefficient. What was needed 
was a cheap, short-wave battery set that 
could be used in the vast areas where 
there was no electric current. 

Rebuff after rebuff met Franklin. In 
July 1948, however, the British Ever- 
Ready Co. turned a sympathetic ear. The 
radio “works” were easily contrived. 
More difficult was the cabinet. It had to 
be cheap, ready-made, and suitable for 
tropical climates and rough treatment. An 
ordinary kitchen saucepan inspired the 
answer. Stamped out cheaply in England 
from pan-making dies and enameled blue 
—tribal taboos forbid any other color— 
the sets began to reach northern Rhodesia 
last fall. They sold for $17.70, in a market 
where the average native earns only 
$10.40 a month. But in spite of this, in 
spite of the problem of distribution, 
servicing, and native feeling that any- 
thing the white man sells him will be 
shoddy, the set caught on. In the first 
10 months, 5,000 were sold. 

All Ears. Says Franklin: “In some 
native communities each set may have 
from 10 to 30 listeners. Probably 50,000 
new radio addicts have been attracted and 
the experiment has hardly got rolling.” 
There’s a fertile field—northern Rhodesia 
has 1.5 million natives. 

From Lusaka, the capital, 34-hour 
broadcasts go out four times weekly in 
five dialects. Sample content: native and 
world news, quiz sessions, Frankie Laine 
singing Negro spirituals, the jazz maniacs, 
cowboy songs, talks on stock improve- 
ment and personal health. 

Typical of the reaction is a letter 
from one native: “My brother have 
bought a new model wireless. My brother 
and I have learnt a great deal of things 
that we never knew before during our 
poor life—through it.” 








Nigel Watt for Camera Press 
Love that music. Instead of baberton, 
rhythm in a pan. (SEE: Talking) 
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THE WORLD AND US 


by Felix Morley 





Two Miserable Alternatives 


We have heard a great deal 
about the many advantages possessed 
by the United States in the developing 
struggle with Russia. The Korean 
fighting, unfortunately, has empha- 
sized our most serious disadvantage. 

This is the ability of the Kremlin 
to wage war through the agency of 
satellites. On the other hand, we are 
not merely already deeply engaged 
ourselves, but also supporting allies 
who are actually more of a drain on 
our resources than a help to our 
troops. 


o -] *a 


Korea points up the situation. 
There the Russian third team started 
the grim game, and has undeniably 
done well. The Chinese Reds have 
been held in reserve, and behind them 
lie the East Siberian armies of Mar- 
shal Rodion Malinovsky. 

Our men have been in the front 
line from the beginning and aid from 
other governments has been merely a 
token contribution. Meantime we must 
continue to pour out both military and 
economic assistance to our dependents 
in Western Europe, Southeastern Asia 
and elsewhere. 

It is of course possible to say that 
the United Nations has formed a 
moral union of some 50 governments 
against the Soviet aggression. That 
is encouraging. But it is also true 
that Russia’s single North Korean 
satellite has so far done far more fight- 
ing for Moscow than all of our allies 
together have as yet done for us. 


ao a - 


The present arrangement is very 
much in the interest of the Kremlin. 
It can build up the Russian war poten- 
tial and concentrate its strength at 
key points, while we are disrupting 
our economy and spreading ourselves 
thin throughout the world. : 

If we get bogged down in the Far 
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A-bomb. Yielding in one of three spots on Russia’s rim is the other way. 


East, Moscow will still be free to 
strike for Berlin, the Ruhr or Trieste 
—again using satellite German, Czech 
or Hungarian troops to do the job. 

As time moves on, the adverse 
nature of the problem is likely to be- 
come more rather than less _pro- 
nounced. It is the result of a global 
policy which has made more commit- 
ments than we can sustain. 


* * * 


There are two schools of thought 
—completely opposed to each other— 
as to how this grievous problem might 
be solved. 

One says we must shortly abandon 
some large sector of the global front 
—either Western Europe, or Asia, or 
the Near East—and concentrate on 
holding the remainder. We are strong 
enough to defend either Asia and the 
Near East from communism; or West- 
ern Europe and the Near East—but 
not all three. 


o a a 


The other school says we must, 
in some manner, carry the war to Rus- 
sia itself and without delay. Strike 
the Communist Empire at its heart, the 
argument runs, and the satellites will 
cease to give trouble. 

Of course this implies atomic 
bombing, on a huge scale, with the 
certainty that Russia will endeavor to 
strike back at our industrial centers. 
Undoubtedly we have many more 
atomic bombs than Russia. But it is 
equally true that our towering cities 
are far more vulnerable to their effect. 


* * * 


The policy of all-out attack ap- 
peals to some; that of restricted de- 
fense to others. Neither of the alterna- 
tives can awaken any enthusiasm 
among thoughtful people. But if there 
is a third, and better, course, it is not 
being advocated in Washington now. 
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Science 





RW: Silent Slaughter 


Radiological warfare could take 
either of two forms. 
The first: 


Sunday in Middletown. A mid- 
summer sun beams down on children rol- 
licking over green lawns, cooled by a 
faint breeze. Church is out. People stand 
in little knots, discussing grandma’s 
health, the sermon, how to break par, the 
war, Lillian’s new dress. A few planes 
drone overhead, marked with familiar in- 
signia, crisscrossing the sky. Talked out, 
the friendly groups go home to dinner. 

Two weeks later grandma dies in 
convulsions. Other townsfolk, in increas- 
ing numbers, go the same way. Some 
bleed mysteriously to death. Others die 
as poisons spread from their livers, or as 
radiation-ruined tissues cease producing 
enough hormones and enzymes to keep 
bodies functioning. Within a month, resi- 
dents are dropping like flies. The living 
flee, but fall outside the city. Middle- 
town becomes a deserted pesthole. 

The second: A 

Sunday in Middletown. Breaking 
in on regular programs, a voice on the 
radio intones: “Citizens of Middletown! 
Your city has been sprayed with radio- 
active dust. If you leave immediately, 
holding a wet handkerchief to your nose 
and mouth, you will suffer no harm. If 


Flight Without Motion. This vi- 
cious-looking, 16-foot cigar is not a 
captured German V-2 rocket but a 
“Lark,” first U.S. guided missile to be 
built with the aid of Robot Reac, 
shown in left background. Engineer 
Hans Meissinger of the Navy’s Project 
Cyclone is giving it a “dry run” on 
Reeves Instrument Corp.’s electronic 
analog computer. The apparatus simu- 
lates actual flight conditions, considers 
such factors as missile length, weight, 
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you remain a few days, eventually you 
will develop lung cancers or bone tumors. 
If you stay two weeks or a month, you 
will die. This is war, but the choice is 
yours—leave now and live, stay and die. 
Citizens of Mid... .” 

Unhappy Choice. These, the “in- 
sidious” and the “humane” versions of 
radiological warfare (RW) were offered 
for citizens to ponder last week by Dr. 
Louis N. Ridenour, University of Illinois, 
writing in the Bulletin of the Atomic Sci- 
entists. His article, based on an original 
suggestion by brilliant, beans-spilling 
physicist Hans Thirring of Vienna 
(PATHFINDER, June 14), got down to har- 
rowing details. 

Crux of the matter: Radioactively 
“hot” products of uranium fission in 
atomic piles might be dried onto metal 
powder or fine sand and be spread over 
a city. Invisible gamma rays from this 
imperceptible, odorless dust might pene- 
trate and poison a populace, leaving its 
buildings untouched. 

Distributed uniformly, less than two 
ounces of dust per acre would be enough. 
Ridenour estimated that the Hanford 
plutonium plant at Richland, Wash., 
turns out monthly enough radioactive by- 
products to spray 144 square miles. 

Automatic Warning. The picture 
was not all black. Although residents 
would not sense an “insidious” attack, 
Geiger counters spotted through the city 
could sound a staccato warning through 
loud-speakers, starting the exodus. 

Even with warning, RW could be 
psychologically deadly. Many might be 
trampled in the scramble for safety, un- 
aware that a few hours exposure prob- 
ably would do little harm. If evacuation 


shape, power, fuel capacity as affected 
by air resistance, lift, drag, rolling and 
pitching forces. 

Reac was set up to transform 
these complex physical forces, pre- 
sented as mathematical equations, into 
electrical impulses and solve design 
problems, ironing out “bugs” without 
costly flight-testing. Reeves officials at 
last week’s unveiling of the four-year- 
old project said it can save years of 
time, millions of dollars. 





could be carried out smoothly, the dust 
could still play havoc with war produc- 
tion by driving workers from factories. 
Would this form of RW be feasible? 
Some physicists last week pointed to a 
major stumbling block: the problem of 
separating the proper isotopes from the 
approximately 300 available in a pile. To 
be “humane” they would have to be care- 
fully picked to radiate just enough 
gamma rays to kill over a period of 
weeks, not to kill in the first few days, to 
stop killing at such time as the attacker 
might have won the war—or lost it. 


Puzzle 


The most perplexing problem in mili- 
tary history last week faced U.S. port 
authorities, alerted to search incoming 
ships for atomic bombs smuggled in to 
blow up cities and harbors. 

New York harbor, for example, on a 
typical day last week, had 60 men avail- 
able for a stem-to-stern search of 63 
ships unloading the same day. For 
security reasons, they could be given no 
precise description of what an atom bomb 
looks like, how big, it is, whether one 
might be concealed in (or disguised as) 
a boiler, a hogshead of molasses or a keg 
of Vodka. They did have one vague hint: 
The bomb, with the apparatus needed to 
set it off, would be big enough to spot 
easily—if they knew what it looked like. 

Clickless. No special instrument has 
yet been made which will surely detect 
an A-bomb. A Geiger counter shows no 
reaction until after the explosion. 

Nor was it likely there would be 
much help coming, in the form of advice 
or detection devices, from atomic scien- 
tists. Asked once what instrument he 
would use to locate an A-bomb hidden 
in a ship, Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer, 
who put the first A-bomb together, re- 
plied laconically: “A screwdriver.” 


Smaller Barnacle Bill 


Mussels and barnacles, which foul 
enough ships’ bottoms to cost the U.S. 
Navy and Merchant Marine $100 million 
a year, faced a new electronic weapon 
last week. The device sends out weak 
electrical impulses that persuade mussels 
to commit suicide and paralyze the food- 
hunting feelers of barnacles so they 
starve. 

First designed to clean the mussel- 
clogged water tunnels used by power 
plants for cooling and steam, Los Angeles 
engineer Henry T. Burkey’s apparatus 
passed successful tests at the Scripps In- 
stitution of Oceanography, La Jolla, Cal. 

Self-strangled. All the 100 mus- 
sels in a two-week experiment were 
shocked into snapping their shells 
shut. Continuing pulsations locked their 
muscles tight. In the first week 70 died, in 
the second 30, of starvation or because 
they couldn’t eliminate wastes. 

Preliminary tests indicated barnacles 
were equally vulnerable and Burkey 
planned to adapt his water-pipe device 
for attachment to ship hulls, which now 
must be scraped periodically—and expen- 
sively—to remove tons of dead weight. 
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Topsy-Turvy World 


In St. Louis, last week, jet-fighter- 
manufacturer James S. McDonnell Jr. 
donated $500,000 to work out a plan for 
world peace. He will support his new 
peace foundation with earnings from $125 
million in war orders. 

Meanwhile, the Sperry Gyroscope Co. 
asked the United Nations to vacate part 
of its factory which the peace organiza- 
tion occupies at Lake Success, N. Y. 
Sperry needs it to make war instruments. 


Meat for All 


On eye-catching blue stationery, 
marked “Office of the president,” Presi- 
dent F. W. Specht of Armour & Co. sent 
urgent instructions last week to hundreds 


Armour’s F. W. Specht Wilson’s E. F. 
Big five. As presidents of the leading 


of department and plant managers and 
branch superintendents all over the U.S. 

“There’s no truth,” he told them, “in 
rumors of impending shortages in supply 
of some of our products.” 

In Congress, politicians were trying 
to connect packers with price rises and 
alleged shortages. But Specht’s instruc- 
tions to branch managers, typical of those 
sent out by all leading packers, scotched 
the idea that packers were to blame. 

“As a good citizen and loyal Armour 
employe,” Specht’s letter went on, “you 
should discourage shortage rumors. .. . 
Pricing of all products should be on the 
basis we always strive for—replacement 
cost, plus transportation and selling ex- 
pense, plus a fair profit to which we are 
entitled. . . .” 

Endless. Dr. Byron T. Shaw of the 
Agricultural Research Administration, 
going even further than Specht, said meat 
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shortages are not in sight. “American 
farms,” Shaw said, “could, if necessary, 
feed and clothe twice as many people as 
... today ... within three to four years 
the nation could step up livestock pro- 
duction by as much as 35%—by fertiliz- 
ing pastures, improving feeds and breed- 
ing more and better animals.” 

Norman Draper, public relations di- 
rector of the American Meat Institute, 
pointed out that the biggest peacetime 
pork crop is in the making; 34% more 
cattle are on feed than a year ago. The 
recent rapid rise in the price packers pay 
for hogs in Chicago—from $20 to $24.25 
per 100 pounds—was partly due to the 
war outlook, but partly to seasonal de- 
cline in marketings of pig crops. 

As of last week, the packers had re- 
ceived no above-normal orders from the 
Government, but the Army knows the 
packers can meet emergencies. This faith 
proved sound on the day after the Japs 
knocked out Army refrigeration facilities 
at Pearl Harbor. By 10 o’clock—on Dec. 
8—the Quartermaster General’s office dis- 
closed the situation to the packers. Seven 
hours later, the industry had collected 
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Cudahy’s F. W. Hoffman 


the necessary refrigerator cars and a mil- 
lion pounds of frozen, boneless beef were 
rolling toward San Francisco. 

Safety in Size. Although the Jus- 
tice Department seeks to cut down the 
size of the leading companies, the na- 
tion, historically, has had to rely on the 
bigness of industry to save it in a crisis. 
For a small plant, a carload of bacon 
might be a week’s production. But when 
the Army needs bacon, it orders tens of 
carloads. 

If and when the Army calls on them 
this time, the packers will need little 
converting. Big plants at Chicago, 
Omaha, and other centers have refrig- 
erated processing rooms, skilled workers 
and machinery to fill quickly orders for 
any foreseeable demand. 

During the lull between World War 
II and current hostilities, the industry’s 
research people have worked with the 


Hormel’s H. H. Corey 


Quartermaster General’s office to develop 
modern foods for the armed forces. 

The new “5-in-1 ration” is a package 
containing a day’s food for five men. 
Besides breads and candy, it has main 
meat dishes, selected from 12 varieties, 
including pork and gravy, beef and gravy. 
The 12 varieties replace corned beef 
ae caused G.I. gripes in World War 

Putting up a palatable canned meat 
isn’t easy. Some spices change flavor dur- 
ing canning; some meats and vegetables 
will not stand up under the heat used. 
One beef stew developed for the Army 
took two years of research; 200 formu- 
las were tested to get the final recipe. 

In World War II, “three-way bone- 
less beef” cut down the amount of bone 
and inedible parts shipped. For this war 
“four-way boneless beef” has been de- 
veloped. Four cuts (for roasting, broiling 
and stewing, and ground beef) are placed 
in separate boxes for shipment in low- 
temperature cars and trucks. 

“It’s a feat,” says Victor Conquest, 
director of Armour & Co.’s research and 
development department, “to get a car- 
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Swift’s John Holmes 
U.S. packing houses, they mobilized the industry's research for war. (SEE: Meat) 


load of small pieces of frozen beef from 
Omaha to London without having the 
product thaw out. To do it, a lot of ship- 
ping improvements have been engi- 
neered.” 

Big Question. Why has the price 
of meat gone up? Added to inflationary 
costs, the meat packers have some diff- 
culties peculiarly their own. The industry 
operates on a small profit margin—a 
fraction of a cent a pound, on the aver- 
age. Dressed beef has often sold for less 
per pound than was paid for it on the 
hoof. This was possible because of profits 
from by-products. But now nylon instead 
of lamb guts furnish strings for tennis 
rackets; synthetic detergents have cut 
away 25% of U.S. soap consumption. To 
make up this loss packers must increase 
the price of processed meat and develop 
new by-products. 

The industry has the slogan: “To en- 
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sure a profit, perform a service.” And it 
aims to perform these services through 
research discoveries. For example, 500 
packing companies are members of the 
American Meat Institute, which recently 
put a new research building at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, with famous chemist 
Henry R. Kraybill, as director. 

Lately, when the Department of Ag- 
riculture decided it was time to find out 
what really constitutes “quality” in beef, 
it gave the contract to A.M.I.’s Founda- 
tion. Until now, only finger-poking or 
visual tests have guessed quality of beef. 
Nobody really knows how texture, fat 
color and other features are related to 
quality. For the Institute, slim, dark- 
haired Dr. D. M. Doty is studying beef 
structure chemically and microscopically, 
and treating it with electricity to see if 
conductivity has any relation to quality. 
His results should provide buyers with 
new classifications for meat quality. To 
date, two things, long argued about, have 
been settled: (1) well-done beef loses no 
food value and (2) there’s no difference 
in the protein value of beef, lamb and 
pork. 

Research activities by all the leading 
packers will benefit civilians as well as 
GIs. Among them are these: 

Armour & Co. Last year the com- 
pany opened a new plant to process 100 
million pounds of fats and oils. Uses of 
fatty acids and their derivatives are al- 
most unlimited—in detergents, solvents, 
polishes, rubber processing, paints, enam- 
els, dyes, germicides and many other in- 
dustrial products. Armour experts work 
with industries to solve production prob- 
lems created by use of the new materials. 

Armour is also the most extensive 
producer of pharmaceutical by-products. 
It led research in ACTH, the wonder 
hormone from the anterior lobe of the 
hog’s pituitary, used to treat rheumatoid 
arthritis, asthma and other diseases. It is 
valuable in the treatment of shock and 
probably will be used extensively by the 
Army. To get a pound of ACTH powder, 
pituitaries of 400,000 hogs are necessary. 
In a cooperative effort to obtain more 
rapid production many companies send 
all hog pituitaries to Armour. 

Cudahy Packing Co. Says Presi- 
dent F. W. Hoffman: “Our industry has 
a new product—a shortening that will 
keep on grocers’ shelves and in the pan- 
try. It prevents lard from oxidizing and 
becoming rancid. Things made of it will 
stay sweet a long time. The whole indus- 
try worked on it and everybody will 
benefit.” 

George A. Hormel & Co. The 
company is collaborating with Mayo lab- 
oratories in Rochester, Minn., to synthe- 
tize cortisone, recently discovered drug 
of phenomenal possibilities in adrenal 
gland deficiencies and control of arth- 
ritis. Synthetic production of this drug is 
important since enough to treat a patient 
one week requires the adrenal glands of 
100 cattle. 

At Hormel Institute in Austin, Minn., 
a biochemist is breeding a hog to weigh 
only 60 pounds, mature. His object is to 
study relationship of human influenza 
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Ansul’s rescue team. For civil defense, a force in being. (SEE: Preparedness) 


and that of swine; as a by-product he 
predicts “a grade of pork and ham such 
as no gourmet ever hoped to taste.” 

Swift & Co. Under the inspiring 
leadership of President John Holmes, the 
company is working on shrinkage in 
meat during processing and selling. As 
the industry processes more than 22 bil- 
lion pounds of dressed meat a year, the 
normal loss of 4% or 880 million pounds, 
is important. Swift technicians think that 
by controlling air currents, temperature 
and humidity, they may halve shrinkage, 
with price savings and better quality 
meat resulting from preservation of nat- 
ural juices. 

Wilson & Co. One of its important 
by-products is curled hog hair. The auto 
industry used to put it in seat cushions, 
but substituted cotton in 1925. Wilson 
found a new market in the insulation 
industry, today sells $1.25 million worth 
of it a year. Wilson is also prominent 
in pharmaceutical research and for new 
products, like BV Extract, well known 
to housewives. 

Measured by the annual value of its 
product, the meat industry is a $10 hil- 
lion business involving a fifth of the U.S. 
population in its production, processing 
and sales. Thousands of packers each pro- 
duce as much as 300,000 pounds of meat 
a year. More than 22,000 smaller com- 
panies contribute to the 22 to 23 billion- 
pound annual output. 

Chicago still is the packing center, 
but one big company—Cudahy—has al- 
ready moved its main plant to Omaha; 
its main office will follow. With other 
companies putting their plants at focal 
points across the U.S., Cudahy President 
F. W. Hoffman thinks Chicago will soon 
be just another town where meat is proc- 
essed. 


Honest Advertising 


On the marquee of his Charlotte, 
Mich., theater, Bud Beechler put this 
sign: “Now showing—one stinkeroo, and 
one pipperoo.” 

Asked last week which of the pic- 





tures (Joe Palooka Meets Humphrey and 
West of Wyoming) was the stinkeroo, 
Beechler quickly replied: “I let my cus- 
tomers take their choice.” 


Preparedness by Ansul 


“We won't have our civil defense 
forces ready until 1952,” Paul J. Larsen, 
director of civilian mobilization of the 
National Security Resources Board told a 
reporter. “We are taking a calculated 
risk that Russia won’t feel able to launch 
a ‘winning war’ until then.” 

Last week, as worried industrialists 
wondered whether Stalin would abide by 
Larsen’s schedule, it fell to individual 
towns and businesses, acting on their 
own, to prepare for air raids which might 
liquidate much of U.S. industry on the 
first day of total war. Among the most 
enterprising: the small (300-man) Ansul 
Chemical Co., Marinette, Wis. 

Ansul, which produces synthetic rub- 
ber ingredients, lies on the path of 
Detroit-and-Milwaukee-bound Russian 
bombers. A single bomb plopped on one 
of its storage tanks might blow up half 
the town. “I was really worried,” said 
Ansul safety director Joseph J. Banuch, 
last week. “We weren't prepared for a 
disaster.” 

The Fixings. But Banuch, a rugged, 
36-year-old ex-cop, had known one thing 
Ansul could do right away: form a dis- 
aster rescue team. Three years ago, he se- 
cured from company officials a promise of 
anything he needed—workers’ time, train- 
ing quarters, even $3,000 worth of first 
aid kits, asbestos suits, tools, and a com- 
bination inhalator-aspirator-resuscitator. 

Banuch quickly picked 15 plant 
workers of the type wanted: athletic, 
public-spirited, willing to serve without 
pay. Two were former Army hospital 
corpsmen. 

Three hours a week, for 21 weeks, 
they studied Red Cross first aid. Then 
after studying the  inhalator-training 
pamphlets, they answered emergency calls 
for a week with the Milwaukee Fire De- 
partment’s rescue squad. Ansul’s team 
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converts from a smart 6-passenger sedan into a 3-passenger 
cargo carrier with unlimited farm and sports use. Hinged 

rear seat folds level on the floor, providing a flat deck 

6¥2' long by 32’ wide. You can sleep in it... camp init... 
haul almost as much as you could in a small truck! Be sure to 
see it at your dealer’s. You'll find built-in value all the 

way through that only Chrysler offers today. Comfort... 
performance . . . safety . . . dependability that we believe 
will keep you driving Chryslers from now on. 


Chrysler Driving Advantages: 

* . . 
See it — drive it eee Fluid Drive . . . automatic gear shifting with 
exclusive car control! High Compression Spit- 
fire Engine . . . extra power at all speeds. 
Super-finished parts for longer life. Chemi- 
cally treated cylinder walls for for greater 
wear! Waterproof Ignition System . . . pre- 
vents stalling in flood or storm. Full Flow Oil 
Filter keeps oil clean. 


there’s built-in value 


all the way through! 


Double-Duty Beauty 


Handiest thing on four wheels! The all-purpose Chrysler Traveler— 








Chrysler Comfort Advantages: 


Chair Height Seats . . . no crouching on the 
floor . . . Functional Design . . . room for your 
head, legs, shoulders. Easy to enter and 
leave. Cenfer-orm Steering . . . minimizes 
road shock, wheel fight. Rubber Body Mount- 
ings . . . Floating Power . . . eliminate vibra- 
tion, help give softest, smoothest ride in 
history. 


vemos CHRYSLER => 


ATT Wood skids provide 


you can't afford to miss! 





Utility of the Traveler 
is increased by sturdy 
luggage rack on roof. 


easy loading space. 


Rear seat cushion folds against back of front seat. Rear seat back turns down 
on supporting chrome bar attached to seat cushion. Spare tire can be carried in 
luggage compartment well or in passenger compartment. Upholstery is long- 
wearing plastic material that resembles grained alligator. 





Chrysler Safety Advantages: 


Safety Rim Wheels . . . won't throw tires cfter 
blowouts at normal speeds. Constant Speed 
Windshield Wiper . . . electrically operated. 
Sefe Guord Hydraulic Brokes . . . balanced 
brake power, smoother stops, less pedal 
pressure. Cyclebonded linings for double the 
weor. Full vision . . . wherever you need it. 





came back convinced that plant rescue 
work was only a part of what they could 
do. Since Marinette and its Michigan 
sister community, Menominee (combined 
pops. 30,000), could not support paid 
rescuers, why not serve the entire area? 

Today, Ansul’s team handles emer- 
gencies ranging from near-drownings to 
hands caught in car doors. It revived 
two men knocked out by a power line 
atop a four story building and, last 
month, evacuated and treated survivors 
of a dry-cleaning plant explosion. 

“If war comes now,” Panuch proudly 
predicts, “we know just how to relieve 
the shortage of doctors, maintain order, 
and pull out the entrapped.” 


Mack’s Sharp Turn 


Now the redoubtable Mack can even 
turn on a dime. Or at least Mack Trucks 
Inc.’s advertising department can. 

When salesmen. reported little re- 
sponse to 50th anniversary offers of spe- 
cial trade-in allowances for Macks made 
before 1936, the ad department was un- 
dismayed: It rushed a new set of ads 
which highlighted owners’ reasons for re- 
fusing to trade. Typical was the com- 
ment of a 1922-model owner: 

“This truck is still too good to trade 
in.” 

The revised campaign, coupled with 
promotion for the new, “smaller” (17,- 
000 pounds min.) Model “A” Macks, 
shows the resourcefulness of Mack’s new 
executive crew, straight-forward chair- 
man Edwin D. Bransome and _ sharp- 
witted H. William Dodge, executive vice 
president. More proof appeared last 
Thursday: Mack’s first-half report 
showed a net profit of $64,402, compared 
with a loss of nearly $1.7 million in the 
first six months of 1949. 


Don’t Come to D.C. 


Everyone wanted to get into the war- 
order act. Few knew how. One manufac- 
turer from Ottawa, Kan., for instance, 
wearily discovered—in Washington—that 
the information he wanted was available 
only a few miles from his home town. 

“A businessman can often get real 
help in Washington if he already has a 
contract, feels he’s being squeezed on it, 
and wants relief,” said Comdr. Philip 
Ashler, head of the Munitions Board’s 
Small Business Office. “But if he wants 
to find out how to get orders, or what he 
can make, he should stay out of town. 
Most procurement is done elsewhere.” 

Required Reading. To guide busi- 
nessmen, especially small businessmen, 
the Defense Department publishes five 
up-to-date pamphlets, Selling to the 
Navy; How to Sell to the United States 
Army; Follow Me—A Guide for Selling 
to the U.S. Air Force; Purchased Items 
& Purchasing Locations for the Depart- 
ment of the Navy and Introduction to 
Planning for Emergency Production 
(July 1950). The Pentagon’s Central 
Military Procurement Information Office 
will mail one copy of each on request. 

Many smaller manufacturers, de- 
fense officials explain, are going to end 
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Mack, 1906 model. Too sturdy to trade 
in. (SEE: Mack’s Sharp Turn) 


up as subcontractors anyway; they are 
advised to keep in close touch with the 
firms for which they normally do subcon- 
tracting. To help, the Department of 
Commerce has begun distributing weekly 
lists of prime contracts (and firms award- 
ed them) at 1,600 Chambers of Com- 
merce, trade associations and Commerce 
field offices. “Only one,” grinned a happy 
defense official, “is located here in Wash- 
ington.” 


... If You Must Come 


Some businessmen must come to 
frenzied Washington, either to discuss 
vital problems or protect their interests 
before Congressional committees. To 
guide these unfortunates, James P. Selv- 
age, an ex-Associated Press reporter (his 
firm, Selvage & Lee, holds 17 industrial 
public relations accounts) offered “ten 
commandments” : 

1. Don’t be gagged. Give your story 
to the press. 

2. Don’t think you gain by appeas- 
ing petty bureaucrats. 


3. Know your stuff and prepare 
carefully. 

4. Be as alert to express your ap- 
preciation to your Senator or Congress- 
man as your indignation. 

5. Keep your representatives in Con- 
gress informed. 

6. Know your Congressional com- 
mittees, not only the members, but the 
counsel, the investigators, 

7. Be as vigilant in defending your 
prerogatives as is a Communist. 

8. Don’t depend on lobbying. Take 
your story back to the people where 
Government propaganda goes. 

9. If you must retain an Adminis- 
tration pal, check him first with more 
established contacts. It may cost you 
half as much for twice the service. 

10. Take a turtle along for observa- 
tion. He progresses only when he has 
his neck out. 


The Brief Case 


General Motors Corp., reported the 
highest quarterly net profit ($272.9 mil- 
lion) in U.S. corporation history. In 
April, May and June, it sold more than 
1 million cars and trucks. 

General Electric Co., set the highest 
six-month profit it has ever attained: 
$77.4 million, 66% above January-to- 
June 1949. 

Glenn L. Martin Co. canceled its 
July 29-Aug. 13 vacation period so all 
hands could rush work on Navy rockets, 
planes and target-drones. The Air Force 
and Navy asked for, and got, similar 
sacrifices at certain General Electric, 
Stewart-Warner, Sperry Gyroscope and 
Pratt & Whitney plants. 

Prudential Insurance Co. of America 
and seven other insurance firms began 
writing war risk clauses (exempting a 
serviceman’s death in action as cause for 
payment of policy’s face amount) into 
new life insurance policies. 

The National Industrial Conference 
Board reported independent stores gain- 
ing over the chains for the first time since 
the war. Main reasons: independents 
banding together for better wholesale 
buying; self-service. 





No vacation. Instead, Martin workers rush the Navy’s flying boats. (SEE: Brief) 
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most every day of your life! 


Even the skittering squirrel can’t keep Revere out of his life 

for long. He meets Revere in the form of copper downspouts, 

gutters, as flashing in the roof valleys and around the chimney 

and other vital spots...as aluminum windows, television 

antennas. You, too, will find that almost every day, in some 
way, you meet Revere Copper, Copper Alloys, or Aluminum 
Alloys. In fact, Revere has been serving the American public 
and industry for over a century and a half. The knowledge of 
metals accumulated during that time is ready and waiting to 
be applied to your problems. 
Tell us about them, perhaps we 
can help. Address all inquiries 
to Dept. A-9. 

Insist on products that bear these 

Trade Marks. They are backed by 


nearly a century and a half of expe- 
#Sience in the manufacture of metals. 
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REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 
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CONSUMER GOODS PRODUCTION will not be hurt for some wee 





program. 


must be soon and powerful. 


COMPLETE GOVERNMENT CONTROLS over basic materials, inventories and less vital 
civilian industries will probably be in effect by fall. 


ee 


consumer buying by tightening credit and raising income taxes. But 
Government moves so far seem as potent as a fly-swatter against tommy 
guns. , 


PENTAGON PLANNERS want the Government to step in and stop price rises quickly, 
to prevent loss of a big slice of the $25 billion or more Congress is 
in the process of voting for defense. However, politically sensitive 
members of the Administration fear public irritation if they ask at 
this stage for broad wage, price and price rationing powers. 


COMMERCE SECRETARY SAWYER seems to have carried his point that economic mobili- 
zation should be handled by long-established Government departments 
rather than by the newer wartime agencies. Thus the National Security 
Resources Board will pass on armed service needs and Commerce will set 
up a miniature WPB to handle priorities and allocations of steel, cop- 
per, lead, lumber and other materials likely to develop scarcities. 


SAWYER'S ABLE ASSISTANT, Bernard L. Gladieux, who set up many World War II 
agencies for the Bureau of the Budget, is trying right now to put his 
finger on a top industry man willing to head such a small subordinate 
agency. So far, he has had no luck. 


PRODUCTION MOVES MADE TO DATE seem woefully small. Industry "marching orders" 
so far are backed by few Government commitments. Among these are 
orders for jeeps by Willys, tanks by G.M.'s Cadillac Division. Elec-— 


tronic companies hear rumors of a $500 million order for radar. 

BUT THE BREATHING SPELL will be over soon enough. Meanwhile, many industries 
are making voluntary constructive moves. 

CHAIRMAN WALTER S. HALLANAN of the National Petroleum Council says the oil in- 
dustry has plans under which it can turn all its facilities to 
national defense overnight. If the conflict goes into an all-out 
phase, civilians will experience sharper rationing on gas and other 
petroleum products than in the last war. 


WESTINGHOUSE PRESIDENT GWILYM A. PRICE SAYS: "If word comes from Washington 








tonight, we can begin conversion tomorrow to produce . . . 350 items 
ranging from radar... to secret devices developed since the last 
war." : 


PRESIDENT WILLIAM T. FARICY of the Association of American Railroads counters 
calamity howlers with this assertion: "Railroads are in better shape 
now to handle defense emergency traffic than before World War II." 
Railroads have on hand 23,000 more freight cars with 6.4% more carry-— 
ing capacity than in 1941. Of the 1,807,000 cars, 600,000 are new. 


PRESIDENT THOMAS P. COOGAN of the National Association of Home Builders hopes 
voluntary cutbacks by builders will prevent imposition of more Govern-— 
ment control curbs. He is urging builders to help the industry win 
the respect of Government and public by reducing production in the 
light of three considerations—the community's housing needs; mainte- 
nance of builders' organizations; prevention of unemployment. ‘ 

MAJ. GEN. LEWIS B. HERSHEY, Selective Service chief, warns employers they must 
make sacrifices because the Army needs skilled men, too. Employers 
should be deciding now which workers can best be spared and which will 
contribute most to the nation's safety by remaining in present jobs. 

90—DAY DEFERMENTS will be granted defense industries for key workers under a 
temporary Pentagon plan. 
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Fire Insur 
got to do 


with Susan’ 


Strawberry _ 
Sundae — 


More than you'd ever think! 


Fire insurance protected the property of the truck farmer 
who grew the strawberries ... the buildings and equipment 
of the dairyman who supplied the cream... even the store 
and stock of the druggist at whose fountain she is eating. 


Susan’s strawberry sundae, in fact, sums up fire insurance at 
work and illustrates how it pays off for you and millions of 


other Americans in many simple, everyday, unsuspected ways. 


For fire insurance gives protection and stability to the 
nation’s agriculture, business, and industry. It provides 
immediate cash to rebuild when fire destroys. It encourages, 
maintains and protects free business competition 

—an American fundamental that has made and will 

keep our country great. 





Re 


Whe Pith Norseman 
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Fire insurance services are brought you 
by 200,000 agents and brokers all over the 
United States. Chances are one of them is 
a neighbor of yours. 


Your fire insurance rate per $100 protection 
is as much as 30% lower today than it was 
30 years ago. Write to the address below for 
a booklet giving the facts and telling other 
advantages of stock company fire insurance. 





AN ADVERTISEMENT SPONSORED BY THE STOCK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES, THEIR AGENTS AND BROKERS, 
THROUGH THE NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS, 85 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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Women 





Topflight Design 
The tall building numbered 530 Sev- 


enth Avenue stands in the heart of New 
York’s garment district. Here, between 
34th and 40th streets, is the sewing room 
of the nation, where three-fourths of the 
dresses worn by American women are 
made. 

Like any sewing room, it’s cluttered 
at almost any hour of the day. When the 
green lights go on, damming up the traf- 
fic on 38th Street, taxi drivers, caught 
in the backwash, yell up at the drivers 
of the big, house-size trucks. Truck 
drivers yell down at the darting hand 
trucks carrying rolls of wool and silk 
and velvet. And pedestrians amble past, 
unheeding—slow-moving groups of sales- 
men, sinuous models carrying hatboxes, 
tailors and cutters conversing softly in 
a half dozen languages and smart buyers 
in next season’s hats. And the big, 
rumbling racks of clothes push in among 
them—evening dresses, garish in the sun, 
swaying cotton housecoats, and more ele- 
gant clothes, carefully hidden under can- 
vas covers. Recently one of these nearly 
ran a woman down. The man who was 
pushing it stopped to scold her. 

“Watch yourself, little lady! Why 
don’t you stay home where you belong!” 

He was right when he called her 
“little.” The small hat over her sleek 
black hair reached barely above his el- 





They'll be wearing . . . Buyers from all over the nation view Adele Simpson’s 


bow. He was right when he called her 
“lady.” She looked elegant and dainty— 
even a bit helpless. But he was wrong 
when he told her to stay where she be- 
longed. Adele Simpson belongs on Sev- 
enth Avenue. 

Could he have followed her into 530 
Seventh, he would have seen that when 
she got off at the 23rd floor she was not 
in a public hallway, but in a private 
waiting room, meaning that the whole 
floor belonged to one firm. The firm’s 
name is inscribed on the wall—Adele 
Simpson, Inc. That name is as potent in 
the world of dressmaking and designing 
as is that of Joan Crawford on the mar- 
quee of a theater on Broadway a few 
blocks to the north. It means she is one 
of a scant dozen top-flight women de- 
signers who head their own business. 

Styles in Transit. This month and 
next, her simple but dramatic suits and 
dresses for fall and winter are showing 
up on the covers and pages of the nation’s 
top fashion magazines. They crop up in 
newspaper advertisements and are worn 
by mannequins in store windows, while 
women on the streets are still wearing 
the dark cottons Adele Simpson spon- 
sored last spring. Always the world of de- 
signing is six months ahead of the public. 

People who buy her clothes say that, 
even hanging on a rack in a store, an 
Adele Simpson dress has a certain spirit, 
as if there were someone inside it. There’s 


Pathfinder 


first fall collection, while models parade and Mrs. Simpson (left) comments. 
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that flat torso—snug but never tight, the 
definite waistline, the arched hips and 
always the long, long look. The look 
is there even when the silhouette changes 
—as in this fall’s red satin “matinee 
dress,” with its full slit panels over a 
stemlike black skirt. 

In 1946 Mrs. Simpson received the 
coveted Fifth Annual American Fashion 
Critics Award, and the Neiman-Marcus 
Award for Distinguished Service in the 
Field of Fashion. Yet she never seeks to 
make headlines by offering freak designs. 

“Of course,” she says, “I ask myself 
first, ‘Is this dress appealing?’ But then 
I ask myself, ‘Where is the woman going 
to wear it?’ and then: ‘Does the world 
really need it?’” 

Looks Plus. She insists that her 
dresses be easy to get into, and that they 
fit the average American figure. Those 
sheath-like skirts that go with her fall 
suits are artfully wrapped so that the 
wearer can walk with ease, and flat front 
folds lend softness below the waistline. 
Recently a model, fastening herself into 
one, remarked naively: “I could eat all 
I want in this skirt and it wouldn't 
show!” 

Compared to those of other members 
of New York’s Couture Group, her clothes 
are medium priced. Dresses begin at $50, 
suits at $90, but they are often bought 
by women who could afford much higher 
prices—which means up to $600 for a 
suit. 

“It may be poor business,” she says, 
“but I like to think an Adele Simpson 
dress is good for several seasons.” 

When she was still Adele Smithline, 
and used to roller skate along Park 
Avenue to the public school on 86th 
Street, she learned the value of “all wool 
and a yard wide” from her father, who 
had a men’s tailoring establishment on 
Fifth Avenue. 

Maiden Effort. Designing came to 
her literally like a bolt out of the blue. 
In her case, it was a bolt of blue serge. 
Each fall, her mother bought one; from 
it her five daughters made their winter 
dresses. Adele, the youngest, always 
added something like an odd pocket or 
bit of red piping. She was learning, 
though, what makes a dress. She studied 
art in addition to her high school sub- 
jects and worked Saturdays and holidays 
for the suit-and-coat house of Gershel. 

Her first job there was to count but- 
tons, put them in bags and pin the bags 
to the suits or coats on which they be- 
longed. But in her spare time she was 
doing garment sketches. Before long she 
became a_ full-fledged designer for 
Gershel—at a good salary, too. But she 
wasn’t satisfied, at least with herself. 
She didn’t know enough technique. So she 
quit her job and invested her savings in 
a dressmaking course at Pratt Institute. 

To enter Pratt, an applicant had to 
have a college diploma or take a test. 
Adele didn’t have a diploma. The test 
was to drape a muslin dress on a dummy. 
Adele put everything she had into her 
dress. She thought it was good. The 
teacher didn’t quite agree. She called it 
“technically off grain.” “Grain” means 
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the way the weave of fabric runs. It de- 
termines the set of a pocket, the swirl or 
flatness of a panel. “Grain,” Mrs. Simp- 
son says, “has everything to do with the 
expression of a dress.” 

Even today, however, she insists “that 
dress had a look. Fundamentally and 
spiritually it was right,” 

By going to school day and night, 
she finished the three-year course at 
Pratt in a year and a half. In 1928 she 
became a designer for Alfred Lasher, 
whose firm was called Mary Lee. She still 
calls Lasher “a true dress impresario.” 
Those were the days when the Metro- 
politan Opera brought most of its singers 
from Europe, when a dancer had to 
assume a Russian name to win recogni- 
tion. Correspondingly, the greatest com- 
pliment a well-dressed American woman 
could receive was to be told: “You look 
Frenchy.” Alfred Lasher believed an 
American label on clothes would come to 
mean as much as or more than a French 
one—even though he didn’t know a sec- 
ond World War was coming. Today a 
well-known American designer’s name on 
a dress is prized like the name of a 
famous artist on a picture. 

No Time Wasted. While Adele was 
at Lasher’s, a young silk salesman, Wes- 
ley Simpson, came in to call on the de- 
signer. When he first looked her over— 
all 4 feet, 9 inches of her—he grinned. 

“Don’t get lost under any of those 
pieces of fabric,” he said. 

Later that same day he told a friend: 
“Today I met my wife.” 

Adele was a little more deliberate, 
but only a little. Four weeks later they 
were sailing to Europe on their honey- 
moon, with Lasher’s blessing. That was 
20 years ago. Last March—at her cot- 
ton-fashion press opening—she presented 
gold money-clips to three fabric manufac- 
turers—“awards to the people who make 
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the fabrics from the people who make the 
dresses.” One was Wesley Simpson. 

At Lasher’s she became good friends 
with Mrs. Eleanor Graham, a slim, blue- 
eyed woman with a weird prophetic sense 
of what women will be wearing next year 
and a genius for ferreting out new fab- 
rics, and with Joseph Immerman, the pro- 
duction manager. When Lasher decided to 
retire a year ago, the three formed a 
new firm, Adele Simpson, Inc. They are 
equal partners. Mrs. Simpson is presi- 
dent and designer, Mrs. Graham, vice 
president and designer, Immerman, pro- 
duction manager. They have a conference 
room, furnished in blonde mahogany, 
but the impressive cabinet designed to 
hold weighty documents is actually a re- 
pository for thermos bottles and lunch 
paraphernalia. They hold conferences all 
over the place—wherever clothes are be- 
ing made. 

“We're a group of perfectionists,” 
Mrs. Simpson says. “We breathe with 
every seam.” 

Crystal Ball Room. The two de- 
signing rooms are really the heart of the 
establishment. Work on a dress begins 
there six months before it will be pre- 
sented to buyers, nine months in advance 
of delivery to stores. How do they know 
what women will be wearing six months 
from now? 

As Mrs. Graham says: “All style is 
an evolution—never a revolution. We see 
it coming. I don’t know how—but we do!” 

Mrs. Simpson likes to work with her 
fabrics on live models—like a sculptor. 
Mrs. Graham prefers to sketch. In each 
designing room work Italian hand tailors, 
who make the sample suits, and the Euro- 
pean-trained seamstresses who make the 
dresses. Mrs. Simpson worries about what 
she will do when they retire. They can’t 
be replaced. Young Americans — even 
their own sons and daughters—haven’t 





Pathfinder 
Backstage flurry. To keep the show moving, every model must be a quick-change artist. Usually she puts on hat, earrings and 


necklace first—then steps carefully into her dress. An assistant checks details before she makes her entrance. 


the patience to go through the long ap- 
prenticeship such a craft requires. 

Mrs. Simpson usually does her ex- 
perimental draping over in one corner, 
where a mirror is set to give her the effect 
of the dress from all angles. Because she 
is so tiny, she perches on a high stool to 
be level with tall models. 

There is more to the development of 
a design-idea than mere sitting and pin- 
ning, however. Mrs. Simpson has spent 
hours watching a model swagger back 
and forth in a 17th century man’s coat, 
loaned by the Brooklyn Museum, in which 
there was the hint of a line which might 
be good in a fall suit. Over an evening 
dress problem, she has paged through 
hundreds of photographs in ballet books. 
The rich, dark colors of her cottons this 
year were chosen from American glass 
colors. 

Acid Test. When Mrs. Simpson has 
the effect she wants, the dress is made up 
in muslin by one of her two assistants. 
The model walks and turns in it as if she 
were in the showroom. This is to get the 
feeling of movement. Can she walk easily 
in the dress? Can she step as if she were 
getting into a car? Can she fix her hair? 
Will she be sitting on buttons? 

When a dress or suit has been care- 
fully edited, it is beautifully made up in 
fabric by the tailors and fitted on dum- 
mies made to the measure of the three 
house models. This takes from one to two 
weeks. A wealth of attention goes into 
the paddings, stiffenings, linings and fit- 
tings. So does careful handwork, which 
gives that soft but accurate tailoring that 
never loses its shape. A week before the 
seasonal openings, her staff start screen- 
ing the clothes. Occasionally a dress 
doesn’t come up to expectations. Then it 
is ruthlessly thrown out. 

Opening Day. Buyers first see the 
spring line in November, the cotton fash- 
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ions in February, the fall line in June. 
At the big openings they come from all 
over the country, sit three or four deep 
around the edge of the big mauve show- 
room. They jot notes on the numbers they 
like with long pink pencils inscribed 
Adele Simpson, Inc. while medels walk 
and turn across the velvet carpet. 

As models, for obvious reasons, girls 
of different types are chosen. Dolly Moore, 
graduate of the University of North Caro- 
lina, works part-time, since she has a 
home and a 3-year-old daughter to care 
for. Dolly exaggerates the straight-backed, 
forward flowing walk of the model, holds 
her blonde head proudly high. Mrs. Simp- 
son says Dolly makes clothes look elegant 
and ladylike. Sondra, head model, is a 
delicately exotic brunette. Sherry, too, is 
a brunette. For large shows, extra models 
are hired. 

But always there’s that same back- 
stage hurry in the models’ room—make- 
up repairs before the big mirrors, quick 
changes of dresses, hats and shoes. The 
firm buys thousands of dollars worth of 
hats every year from top millinery design- 
ers—to say nothing of furs, shoes, gloves 
and stockings. Their collection of cos- 
tume jewelry looks like loot from a pi- 
rate’s chest. The performance is timed 
like a vaudeville show. As one girl steps 
behind the screen, another is out on the 
floor. All through it, Mrs. Simpson stands 
to one side, beside a pillar, making com- 
ments—in her serene, well-modulated 
voice—that may affect fashion futures for 
a year to come. 

The New York press—magazine and 
newspaper—views the collections two or 
three weeks after the buyers have seen 
them. These are more festive affairs, with 
Mrs. Simpson acting as hostess as well as 
commentator. Fashion writers from 150 
big newspapers all over the country see 
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the clothes during the two National Press 
Weeks in January and July. 

Multiplication Problem. But all 
these activities have to do with originals 
—dresses and suits created in the design- 
ing room. It’s the miracle of American 
production that gets them from the de- 
signing room into 500 stores all over the 
country. And it’s Joseph Immerman who 
has charge of the miracle. It is he who 
translates the originals into sizes from 10 
to 18—sometimes to 20—without losing a 
whit of detail or spirit. 

A stalwart man with iron-gray hair 
and deep, kindly lines in his face, he goes 
calmly about this business of turning out 
a hundred thousand units—that means 
dresses and suits—a year. Mrs. Simpson 
likes to say Immerman “makes dresses 
with love.” He knows, she says, all there 
is to know about making clothes. 

A pattern of the original dress or 
suit is fitted on a model who is a perfect 
size 12, and graded to the other sizes. 
Then it is made in the firm’s factories. 
They have eight dress factories and four 
suit factories which work for them all 
the time and employ about 500 people. In 
a busy season they let contracts else- 
where, may keep as many as 18 factories 
busy. These are couture clothes, turned 
out on the American assembly line prin- 
ciple, like automobiles. But there is at- 
tention to detail all along the way. For 
some makers’ dresses, woolens may be 
piled 120 high for machine cutting. For 
Adele Simpson dresses they are piled only 
30 high—to give no chance for slipping— 
and laid carefully with the grain. When 
the seams have been sewed, skilled crafts- 
men and seamstresses trained in fine nee- 
dlework, like those in the designing 
rooms, add fine finishing touches. 

Harshest Critics. When a dress is 
finished, it goes back to 530 Seventh Ave- 
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Front pouf. Mrs. Simpson shows buyer a silk brocade dress with new silhouette. 
Buyers make individual appointments after the big fashion openings. 





Pathfinder 
Fabric sculptor. Adele Simpson creates 
a design in cloth on a live model. 


nue where examiners work really hard 
trying to find something wrong with it. 
The point at the base of the neckline, 
perhaps, isn’t perfect, or there’s an un- 
even division in the fullness of the skirt. 

Hardly ever is there a flaw in a 
dress’s fabric, since before it is used it 
is run through an examining machine. 
The fabric room at Adele Simpson’s is a 
treasure house of stuffs. Some are pur- 
chased from outstanding European man- 
ufacturers. Most of them are made in the 
United States. Many are designed exclu- 
sively for Adele Simpson. 

One of the most beautiful was copied 
from a piece of ribbon Mrs. Graham 
picked up in France. It will be used 
again and again. “It is,” Mrs. Graham 
explains, “too precious to lose.” This 
single fabric idea, alone, she says, would 
have made the trip to France worth-while. 
It Italy she found a piece of jet-spangled 
black lace made up over rich white silk. 
This effect, woven into a fabulous fabric, 
will appear this fall in an evening dress 
with “wave-length” hem, built to sway as 
the wearer walks and to show a cherry 
satin lining. 

Mrs. Simpson brought cottons out of 
the kitchen four years ago and launched 
them as street and evening dresses. This 
summer women are wearing sheers copied 
by Hope Skillman for Mrs. Simpson from 
the deep-toned plaids and satin stripes in 
men’s fine handkerchiefs. 

The firm doesn’t order miles and 
miles of fabric. Often their exclusives are 
ordered in 500-yard lots—in this business, 
very small indeed. Another season these 
patterns will be available to other pur- 
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chasers. Five years from now, the hand- 
kerchief-sheer may appear in $1.98 


smocks and dresses. You can make more 
Sincerest Flattery. “But that’s as <a 


it should be,” says Mrs. Simpson. “When 


they no longer copy you, you’re no good. 
If they do, it shows you’re making the 
right clothes.” Ya 
It is said in the fashion world that 2s 


a successful designer can live as well as 


a successful motion picture actress. A & i 
family including a successful designer 
and a successful fabric manufacturer cer- a 


tainly can. The Simpsons, however, at 
least aren’t ostentatious about it. Adele 
and Wesley and their two children, 
Jeffrey, 17, and Joan, 11, live in a remod- 
eled stone mansion—built in 1905—on 
78th Street, two doors from Fifth Avenue 
and Central Park and just around the 
corner from the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. In its big rooms the art of Salvador 
Dali, and Marcel Vertes hobnob with re- 
stored Victorian pieces, fine modern glass 
and century-old gold leaf. 

They also have a big house in Green- 
wich, Conn., where they ice skate on their 
private pond in the winter. In summer- 
time they sail the Sound on their 47-foot 
yawl, the Kracken. 

Last year the Simpsons took their 
first really big vacation in 15 years. They 
spent two and a half months in southern 
France with the children. Mrs. Simpson 
had made the round trip 40 times, but 
always on business. 

This week they will return from a 
three weeks’ visit to Paris. Mrs. Graham 
was there, too, but the two women didn’t 
see much of each other. This was vaca- 
tion. What did they do? They saw some 
fashion collections and art exhibits. They 
looked at fabrics. Next week they will 
begin planning resort clothes for January 
and next spring’s suits and dresses. 









You get an average of 50% more glasses of Grape Jelly 
—for with Certo’s one-minute boil precious juices 
don’t boil away! Certo is a highly concentrated pectin 
product, and pectin is the natural “jellying” substance 
in fruits. With Certo, fruits keep their natural flavor, 
fragrance, and color ... taste that much better, look 
prettier! Over 80 grand recipes with every bottle. 
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LIKE A PRAYER ANSWERED 





And NO 
BUTTON Shows 
In My Ear! 


What a blessing 
to hear clearly 
again—WITH- 
OUT ANY 
UNSIGHTLY 
BUTTON 
SHOWING IN 
THE EAR! A 
- transparent, al- 
most invisible device hides deaf- 
ness. Learn about the revolutionary 
discovery that is conquering deaf- 
ness in a way unknown before. 





FREE? Find out how you may again 
hear precious sounds you may 
have feared were lost for- 
ever. a mail coupon |aam 
for valuable FREE book. SU 


MEC 


No cost or obligation. % s- 


elton. _ 


One-Unit Hearing Aid 


Beltone Hearing Aid Co., Dept. 316-B 
1450 W. 19th St., Chicago 8, Ill. 


Mail Now For Valuable Free Book 
Beltone Hearing Aid Co., Dept. 316-B 






i 
|] 1450 W. 19th St., Chicago 8, til. | 
| Please send me the valuable FREE book | 
j on OVERCOMING DEAFNESS with- | 

out a button showing in ear. 
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TOOTHACHE? 


Quick relief with Dent's. Use Dent's Tooth Gum 
or Dent's Tooth Drops for cavity toothaches. 
a Use Dent's Dental Poultice for pain or sore- 
“Since 1888” ness in gums or teeth. At all drug stores. 
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GET YOUR NEW FREE BAG SEWING 
BOOK NOW! Save money! Have fun! 
“Sew Easy With Cotton Bags’”’ is full of 
newest ideas, latest patterns, illustrations! 
Gives complete directions on how to sew 
and save with cotton bags. Hurry! Mail 
post card today to 
on COTTON fed ng nee 


*50 


EASILY MADE 
IN SPARE TIME 
Coosa, 50 cords wot for" $1.00." Asso 25 


on sight, they're thot 
cards for $1.00. Name handsomely imprinted. 
100 other boxes with profits to 100%. Bonus. 
Free somples. Kit on approval. Write today 
paicy Vac) 2420), lcm) omar Ss 
Dept. PA-8, Hazel Park, Mich 
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DENTAL POULTICE 


SELL 
SENSATIONAL NEW 
CHRISTMAS CARBS 
WOT OBTAINABLE 
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Health 





Sick? 


In Romford, England, a weary phy- 
sician stepped from his examining room 
to meet the eyes of 40 patients. Explain- 
ing he had an urgent case, he asked 
those who didn’t need immediate atten- 
tion to leave and return another day. 
Under his astonished gaze all 40 walked 
out. 


Care After Chaos 
The A-bomb which fell upon Hiro- 


shima and flowered in one moment to the 
dimensions of catastrophe took the lives 
of 70,000 Japanese. 

Against such attack, no city can 
raise a truly effective umbrella. But any 
metropolis can at least lower its death- 
toll. Forewarned and fore-armed, civilian 
units should be able to reduce casualties 
from burns, blast and radiation by a 
good 50% 

The size of the job, however, had 
become shockingly apparent by last week 
as Federal public health officials barn- 
stormed the country to alert city authori- 
ties and doctors to their task. 

When a modern A-bomb goes off, 
they warned, a city of a million people is 
likely to find itself with at least 100,000 
casualties on its hands, a populace dazed 
and panicky, a communications system 
disrupted if not destroyed, and a corps 
of doctors and nurses itself decimated. 

Roll Call. By Japanese precedent, 
55% of the casualties will have been 
burned, 30% will have been maimed by 
blast and other effects, and 15% will 
have absorbed dangerous radiation. These 
figures could be profoundly altered if 
practicable means are found by the enemy 
to disseminate great quantities of radio- 
active sand or other material (see Sci- 
ence, p. 26). Short of this method, the 
principal radiation danger will ‘occur at 
the instant of explosion; anyone com- 
pletely shielded by buildings or even 
white clothing may get off scot-free. 

Canned food will still be safe to 
eat, and even some fresh foods, stripped 
of their outer layers, may not be lethal. 
Water is unlikely to be seriously con- 
taminated unless the bomb explodes in or 
very near it. 

By far the most important menace 
will be burns, both from fires lit by the 
blast and from the radiant-heat of the 
bomb itself (at Hiroshima, 1,500 yards 
for third-degree burns; 2,500 yards for 
second-degree). Such burns will occur on 
such a scale as to overwhelm any ordinary 
medical service. 

Rivers of Blood. Care of one burn 
case, for example, called for the atten- 
tion of 3 nurses, 42 tanks of oxygen, 2.7 
miles of gauze, 36 pints of plasma and 
40 pints of whole blood. A single victim 
may also need 100 pints of other fluids 


and drugs. Multiply these demands by 
100,000, and it is apparent that no city 
is ready to treat an A-bomb’s victims. 

The requirements for blood alone 
will be stupendous. According to Gen. 
George C. Marshall, now director of the 
American Red Cross an atomic attack 
might create the need for more blood in 
one week than we used during all of 
World War Il—which was 13 million 
pints. 

Worse, it is still impossible to stock- 
pile fresh blood: It won’t last in storage 
more than three weeks. Plasma (the fluid 
portion of the blood) can be dried or 
frozen and kept for years; but, while 
valuable as a supplement to whole blood, 
it is no substitute for it. 

Every Drop Counts. Tackling this 
problem, scientists at Harvard Medical 
School have developed a radically new 
type of centrifuge which can take fresh 
blood, separate the red and white cells 
from the plasma, and break down the 
plasma itself into nine major fractions— 
such as serum albumin (for shock), 
fibrinogen and thrombin (for burns and 





Cohn and Marshall. Harvard’s cen- 
trifuge aids blood banks. (SEE: Care) 


hemorrhage), and globulin (for exces- 
sive bleeding). 

Such techniques promise to use, far 
more efficiently and specifically than 
heretofore, every drop of donor-blood. 
Moreover, by devising a special plastic 
apparatus which prevents the destruction 
of the disease-resistant white cells in the 
course of extraction and storage, the 
Harvard team (headed by Prof. Edwin 
J. Cohn) have opened up the possibility 
of extending the life of bottled whole 
blood to a matter of months. 

As of today, however, the blood- 
supply problem is anything but licked. 
Blood banks throughout the country are 
currently collecting at the rate of only 
63,000 pints a week—approximately 5% 
of what General Marshall calculated we 
might need. 

To prepare the American citizenry 
to deal with this and other problems, 
the Atomic Energy Commission has held 
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seminars on defense matters for 154 key 
doctors from 37 states. These, it hopes, 
will, in turn, pass their information on 
to all doctors, nurses, pharmacists, den- 
tists and veterinarians in their areas. 

For doctors, this “each-one-teach- 
one” scheme may work reasonably well, 
if a little slowly. New York State will 
start to train more than 15,000 of its 
doctors in September. But a Herculean 
task remains to be done: organizing the 
20 million civil defense workers who 
will be needed to give first aid, fight 
fires, restore communications and utilities, 
decontaminate radioactive areas, and gen- 
erally stitch up the complex sinews of a 
shattered city. 

Attack in °52? The viewpoint of the 
National Security Resources Board, in- 
deed, is that to bring this force into 
being now or in the near future would be 
“premature.” They fear the steady deteri- 
oration of such a voluntary organization 
through boredom, routine and endless 
waiting. The date for full-scale civilian 
mobilization, on this bureaucratic time- 
table, has been set in 1952—the year 
when Russia presumably will have at- 
tained its peak strength. 

On Aug. 12 the public will get a 
chance to read AEC’s long-delayed re- 
port, The Effects of Atomic Weapons, 
which sketches in chilling detail the chaos 
that can follow nuclear fission. It re- 
mains to be seen whether the American 
people will then be willing to adhere to 
such a snail-paced schedule. They will 
remember that Great Britain started its 
preparations for airborne disaster in 1936 
and was barely ready in 1940. They will 
remember that Hiroshima was not ready 
at all. 


Cancer & Tobacco 


Addressing the Fifth International 
Cancer Research Congress in Paris last 
fortnight, two St. Louis researchers, 
Ernest L. Wynder and Dr. Evarts A. 
Graham, reported a suspicious correla- 
tion between the high consumption of 
cigarets and the high incidence of cancer 
of the lungs and lips. Their studies, sum- 
marized earlier in the American Medical 
Association Journal, had covered 605 men 
suffering from cancer in the respiratory 
system. Of these, they declared, 51.2% 
turned out to have been excessive or 
chain smokers, as against 19.1% of the 
hospital’s male non-cancer patients. 

No Relation. Promptly, two Balti- 
more specialists challenged their conclu- 
sions. Snapped Dr. William F. Rienhoff 
Jr.: “I have reviewed more than 500 
cases of lung cancer. ... I have found 
no relation whatsoever to smoking.” And 
Dr. Lawrence M. Serra pointed out that 
men get lung-cancers eight times as fre- 
quently as women, “yet women are al- 
most as heavy smokers as men.” 

Dr. Wilhelm C. Hueper, of the Na- 
tional Cancer Institute, laid down a 
supporting barrage. Such studies, he 
asserted, “paid insufficient attention to 
other environmental factors that have 
been well established as lung-cancer pro- 
ducing agents. 
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AUTOMATIC 
TOASTER 


New Streamlined General Electric Automatic Toaster 
pops up toast, or keeps it down fill you’re ready for it! 


Toast—when you want it! 


Now—without any “timing” on your part you can 
have your eggs and toast ready at the same time! 
With the new General Electric Toaster, you can 
keep toast ready and waiting inside! For the prompt 
members of the family, just set it to pop up toast 
for immediate use. 


Toast—as you like it! 


i”) = 


This General Electric Toaster toasts every slice to 
| ‘6 yi taste—light, medium or dark. Just set the control, 
{ i 5 it won't matter if you toast one slice or twenty. You 
wf ) 
et every slice exac ay y jant it. 
LZ get y slice exactly the way you want it 


So quick to clean! 


i 
L- 


tt This new, slimmer, streamlined General Electric has 
- ts a Snap-in Crumb Tray for quick, easy cleaning. It 
won't take you a minute to snap it out, clean it, and 
snap it in again. 






* Price subject to change without notice. 


“Toast to Your Taste—Every Time” 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


o 


See the General Electric Automatic Toaster at your dealer’s. $21.50* 
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HARLEY-DAVIDSON 125 


POWER RIDING FOR EVERYONE! 




























You can really go places when you 
ride a Harley-Davidson 125! Parks, 
beaches, vacation spots and resorts, ball 
games, outings are all within easy reach. 
And getting there on this smart, breezy 
two-wheeler is exhilarating fun! So eco- 
nomical, too . . . 90 miles and more per 
gallon, practically no upkeep, no park- 
ing expenses, Easy to ride . . . you learn 
in one lesson. Safety-built, with 
3-speed transmission, 2-wheel 

.. \. brakes, brilliant lighting. Smooth 
\ and comfortable with “easy chair” 
saddle and big tires. Thousands 


] 
{ are now enjoying this low-cost 
power transportation . . . using it 
daily for recreation, for 
having more fun out- 
doors and for riding 
| _—== to work, business or 


SK school. Small down pay- 
<= ment and easy terms 
; make it yours! Phone 
or see your dealer for 





SAVES TIME 
AND MONEY 
RIDING 
TO WORK! 





* 

‘ Harley-Davidson Motor Co., Dept. PA ; 
i Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin ' 
t Send colorful folder and full information ; 
y about the NEW, low-cost, economical- 

P to-operate Harley-Davidson 125. ‘ 
1 } 
© NaMincccccecnccocrecccccssccaccasessecceceoence ' 
. 1 
a BOB ccccnacearcecnnsccwcescccesscensaceccce ay, 
1 1 
§ City--------------............ altttlocnssnccensum € 
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Sports 





Good Peetch 


Spanish-speaking Conrado “Chico” 
Marrero, one of the Washington Senators’ 
four Cuban imports, knows just enough 
English to express himself on two im- 
portant subjects: His own pitching ability 
—“me peetch good’”—and king-size Ha- 
vana cigars—‘strong, like me.” 

Marrero is right. Though his record 
is not outstanding (5 wins, 6 losses), he 
is, as Manager Bucky Harris says, a 
“good, steady man.” And Marrero, with 
help from the Senators’ other Cubans, has 
added badly needed strength to the club. 
At the season’s start, it looked to some 
people as if the Senators might wind up 
again, as they did last year, in the cellar. 
Last week, however, the Senators stood 
at the top of the second division and 
“with luck,” said Harris, who is back this 
year for his third term with the club, 
“we might finish there.” As manager, 
Harris naturally credits this success to 


ing than ball-chasing, and is described as 
the lowest-paid outfielder or the highest- 
paid interpreter in the League. Like a hen 
with a brood, Ortiz watches over Mar- 
rero, 33, and Consuegra, 28. “These 
guys, they starve to death without me,” 
he says. “I leave Marrero for one meal 
in Sain’ Looie. What hoppen? He eat 
po’k chop—think is steak. He get sick. 
No pitch good.” 

Signals in Spanish. Often during 
a game, when catcher-to-pitcher com- 
munication breaks down, Ortiz is sent to 
the mound to straighten things out. This 
strikes the fans as enormously funny. 
They, of course, can’t speak Spanish, 
much less pronounce the Cubans’ names. 
For their benefit, Arch McDonald, Wash- 
ington sportscaster, has dubbed Marrero 
“Senior” and Consuegra “Junior.” 

Junior and Senior and the rest of 
the Cubans playing in the U.S. (the Sen- 
ators own several in the minor leagues) 
are idols to their 5 million countrymen. 
Ortiz’s picture and testimonial, for ex- 
ample, are used in Cuban magazine ads 
to sell hair tonic. Whenever Marrero 
wins for the Senators, he makes sports 
page headlines back home. There, where 
he owns a large ranch, his nickname is 
Guajiro (farmer). Almost any Cuban 
school kid can rattle off his wins or, for 





Charles Del Vecchio, Washington Post 


“Strong, like me.” Cuban idols (left to right) Consuegra, Marrero and Ortiz spread 
good will with Ambassador Machado and Clark Griffith. (SEE: Good Peetch) 


the whole team. But grandstand mana- 
gers single out two of the Cubans: pitch- 
ers Marrero and Sandalio Consuegra. 
The latter has won 4, lost 2. 

Currently there are six Cubans play- 
ing in the big leagues, all in the Ameri- 
can. All six were originally with Wash- 
ington, but two have now moved on: 
pitcher Luis Aloma to Chicago, catcher 
Fermin Guerra to Philadelphia. Of the 
Cuban Senators, three are pitchers, and 
all are righthanded. The newest, Julio 
Moreno, joined up last week on the road. 
Marrero started with the club during 
spring training; Consuegra came in June. 

Ranking veteran of the Cuban quar- 
tet is handsome, 225-pound Roberto Or- 
tiz, the only one who speaks English. He 
arrived 10 years ago as a pitcher. Now a 
utility outfielder, he does more interpret- 


that matter, the records of any American 
heroes. 

National Game. The Cubans have 
been playing organized baseball since 
1878. Their four major league clubs— 
Havana, Almendares (twin cities—rivals 
like the Dodgers and Giants) , Cienfuegos 
and Mariano—play from October to 
February. The two stadiums, about the 
size of Washington’s Griffith (37,000), 
are usually filled to the top of the bleach- 
ers which, in Spanish, are called sol 
(sun). 

Baseball—its name, much of its ter- 
minology and, of course, its rules—are 
the same there as here. So are the re- 
freshments, except for ice-cream-filled 
cocoanuts, hawked in the stands. The 
only major difference is in the fans. 
“They have more fire,” says Ortiz. They 
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wave handkerchiefs, whistle, hiss and, 
when really impassioned, even drop to 
their knees to pray. 

Cubans don’t mind American teams’ 
pirating their best players. It’s good, they 
say, for the reputation—theirs and the 
players’. Players also get more money. 
Many in Cuba are paid a per-game rate 
equal to that paid here, but they play 
fewer games in a season. 

Baseball Party. Biggest event of 
this—or any—season for Cuban players 
in the U.S. came last month after Cuba’s 
new Ambassador, Luis Machado, arrived 
at the Embassy in Washington. Even be- 
fore going to the White House to present 
his credentials, Machado did what never 
before had been done at his, or perhaps 
any other, Embassy. He threw a baseball 
luncheon. 

Honored guests were the Senators’ 
owner Clark Griffith, Consuegra, Ortiz, 
their Sehoras and Marrero, whose wife, 
he explained was in Cuba with the cows. 
Everybody ate moros y cristianos (rice 
and beans) and smoked Havana cigars. 
Impressed by the size of the Embassy, 
Marrero suggested that the Senators 
could play in it when rained out at Grif- 
fith. If this were feasible, no one would 
be happier than Ambassador Machado. 
“Baseball,” he says, “is the most practi- 
cal way of building international good- 
will.” 


Shiner With Hooks 


“Tt takes a fish to catch a fish,” says 
the maker of a new kind of bait—a real 
fish, all right, but one that lasts from 
season to season. The Actual Lure, as 
it’s called, is a specially preserved pond 
shiner, sealed in a clear plastic coating. 
It can be used in salt or fresh water, for 
casting or trolling, and comes with a 
triple hook and removable mount. There’s 
a choice of “Actual” or “Red Tip” 
(wounded) shiner, in three sizes ($1.50 


to $2). 


Aces by Thousands 


Golfers may score more holes-in-one 
this year than ever before. But the rea- 
son won't be better balls, luck or skill— 
just more golfing. Last year, the Profes- 
sional Golfers Association of America 
recorded 3,423 perfect shots—the highest 
yet. Because this represents only holes- 
in-one scored at country clubs served by 
member pro’s, the Association assumes 
that at least 5,000 in all were made in 
1949. Low score for the past 10 years 
was 332, in 1945. 

PGA sends a gold and white key 
chain emblem to any golfer who (1) 
plunks one in, (2) gets his score card 
signed by a PGA member and (3) mails 
it in. Emblems have gone to men, women 
and children. By last week, the Associa- 
tion had chalked up an ace score this 
summer in Texas by a 13-year-old girl. 

King of all ace-scorers is a young 
man, Arthur Wall Jr., assistant pro at 
the Siwanoy Country Club, Bronxville, 
N. Y. He has swatted more holes-in-one 
than he has lived years. At 26, he’s scored 
30. 
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Yes! In pipes and in papers, 
more and more smokers find 
greater pleasure in crimp cut 
Prince Albert —America’s 
largest-selling smoking tobacco 


‘ HAROLD BERRY 
: Feed Store Owner 


| FOUND REAL 
PIPE JOY WHEN / 
CHANGED 70 TONGUE- 
GENTLE PRINCE ALBERT- 
RICH-TASTING PAS < 
MY FAVORITE SMOKE / 


GEORGE 
FITZGERALD, 
Dance Caller 


700, FOR MILD, EXTRA- 
TASTY C1GARETTES. AND 
PRINCE ALBERTS CRIMP QUT 
ae SURE MAKES FOR keomom 


treated to insure against sacs 
tongue bite for greater 

smoking comfort. And the 

humidor-top keeps crimp cut P.A. 

flavor-fresh for lasting smoking joy. 


The choice, rich-tasting 


R. J. Reynolds 
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TUNE IN “GRAND OLE OPRY” 
SATURDAY NIGHTS ON NBC 
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MAIL COUPON TODAY 
ALL OF THE FACTS! 
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COMPLETE HEATING UNITS 


LOW PRESSURE ATOMIZATION 
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OILO-MATIC 


EUREKA WILLIAMS CORP. 


BLOOMINGTON, iit 
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FEATURING 


Please send me the Booklet 


“There is a BIG Difference in Oil Burners.” 


Rugged beauty and 


economy... 


warm aif 


Address 
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SEALED THRIFT 


UNIT 


for homes of a// sizes 


WILL BE SENT BY MAIL—NO OBLIGATION 


‘Oil Burners" 


He's listed in classified phone book under 


DEALER 


PM-8 
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Good News 





To many a G.I. of World War I, 
dusting off his uniform for Korea or else- 
where, a not inconsiderable fear is that 
he will have to face K-ration again. This 
notorious wartime package of food 
brought more groans from G.I.’s than 
enemy bullets ever did. Now, happily, 
the Army has announced a more palat- 
able ration containing canned meat 
(eight kinds available), an oatmeal 
cookie and two round cookies. An acces- 
sory unit holds matches, toilet tissue, 
candy bars, gum, soluble coffee, sugar, 
4 cigarets, 12 water purification tablets, 
two heating tablets (for those who like 
their meals hot) and a plastic spoon. 


* * *% 


Ten years ago, a 4-year-old boy 
was placed in an orphanage after his 
mother died. From that day on, the boy, 
identified only as Michael, refused to 
speak, even one word. Miami’s Down- 
town Optimist Club found out more 
about the boy from a clergyman who had 
arranged for Michael to live with foster 
parents. The club hired a teacher. At 
first Michael would say nothing. Then he 
indicated he wanted to be a minister. 
“Well,” said the teacher, “if you want 
to be that, the first thing you need is a 
voice.” Bible in hand, Michael began to 
whisper words. By last week, his voice 
was practically booming. Said John 
Cicero, the Optimists’ vice-president: “I 
wish I could tell you how we feel about 
it—but words fail me.” 


* *% 


In Milwaukee, a theater manager 
made good news last week. Hereafter, 
said Arnold Brumm, Monday evening 
would be designated “Dignity Night.” 
Purpose: Popcorn eating restricted to 
one section only so that the majority can 
enjoy the movie. 


* * * 


In a Houston, Tex., suburb 34- 
year-old Hercle C. Worsham and his wife 
didn’t know whether to take a vacation. 
The house needed repairs, painting and 
alterations. Finally they decided to take 
the two boys and go; and fix up the 
house later. But Hercle got ill on the trip 
and died. Last week when the Worsham 
family returned, they found their house 
transformed. All the renovations Hercle 
had planned were completed—plus much 
more—by members of the church, which 
Hercle had served as deacon and superin- 
tendent of the young adult department. 
Explained one parishioner: “We wanted 
to express our love for the Worshams 
and this seemed the best way to do it.” 


* * * 
The 10-car coal train was back- 


ing down the steep slope in the moun- 
tainous region of Western Virginia. Jim 





Wide World 
Jim Dowell.. Like all true heroes, he, 
too, got the “weak trembles.” 


Dowell, 60-year-old Southern Railroad 
brakeman, was on the rear platform of 
the caboose when he spotted something 
that nearly froze his blood: A_ baby, 
hardly 18 months old, was playing on the 
tracks. Jim slammed on the brakes—but 
he knew the train would never stop in 
time. In the scant seconds left, Jim 
jumped. Just at that moment the infant’s 
mother leaped toward the baby. 

Jim got there first. Snatching the 
baby up with one hand, stiff-arming the 
mother with the other, Jim beat the still 
rushing train by a fine inch. 

Said hero Jim Dowell: “Prettiest 
baby I ever saw. I couldn’t bear the 
thought of him getting killed. But I 
sure got the weak trembles.” 


* *% * 


The 10-year-old South Korean boy 
knew only that his once-peaceful country- 
side was now ablaze. Suddenly, out of 
the night came 200 weary, trudging 
American soldiers, hopelessly trapped be- 
hind the enemy line. Could “Jimmy” 
show them the way out? Jimmy could 
and did. Last week 200 grateful American 
soldiers formally elected Jimmy their 
favorite hero. Said Lt. John Rousche, 
Harrisburg, Pa.: “When I go back to 
Japan, you can bet one thing, I’m going 
to take him back with me.” 


* * *% 


In 1920, Elsie Delia Ferrier, great- 
great-granddaughter of Abraham Clark, 
a signer of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, married a Scotsman, but never left 
the U.S. She didn’t know until recently 
that her marriage deprived her of citizen- 
ship. (In such marriages, since 1922, 
women have been able to keep their 
citizenship.) Last week an understanding 
Cleveland judge made her a citizen 
again. 
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Rent a Tent 


You'd like to try camping, but bog- 
gle at spending money on a tent you'll 
use only a few days a year? The Michi- 
gan Conservation Department has just 
what you want. This year, for the first 
time, it has not only camp sites, but tent- 
ing equipment, available to the public. 

The tents, which will accommodate 
up to eight people, are located in two 
of the state’s 60 park and recreation 
areas—the Brighton and Pinckney areas, 
near Ann Arbor and Jackson. Rent is $1 
a day for from one to seven days and in- 
cludes use of sanitation facilities, outdoor 
grills and drinking water supplies. 


Shock for Suckers 


In France, after a hunting trip, King 
Henry I of England ate ravenously of 
sea lampreys, a favorite dish. A stomach 
ache began; a week later, he died. Suf- 
fering right now from a king-size, lam- 
prey-induced financial stomach ache is 
the once-flourishing Great Lakes fishing 
industry. (PATHFINDER, Apr. 20, 1949.) 

Last week, however, there was hope 
that the lamprey trouble, long endured, 
might eventually be cured. After pro- 
longed study, the U.S. was ready to try 
giving the lamprey the works. 

An eel-like creature in appearance, 
but actually more closely related to the 
shark, the sea lamprey attaches itself to 
the side of a fish with its sucker-like 
mouth, kills or maims it by sucking away 
its blood. The presence of the parasitic 
pest in Lake Michigan was discovered in 
1936; in Lake Superior in 1947. It has 
virtually eliminated lake trout fishing, 
now is turning to whitefish. Estimated 
annual lake trout loss: $2.5 million to 
$3.5 million a year. Result: Scores of 
small lake fishermen have given up en- 
tirely; big operators are moving their 
activities elsewhere. 

Hot Jolt. First scientific attack on 
the lamprey will begin in October on 
Michigan’s Carp Lake River, where the 
U.S. Fish & Wildlifé Service and Chi- 


cago’s Cook Research Laboratories will 


Lamprey & victims. Death follows 
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try out an electrical “fence” designed to 
electrocute any lamprey going by it. The 
fence will consist of a series of electrodes 
spaced across the stream. A current will 
be passed through the electrodes and any 
migrating lamprey, says G. Ross Stewart, 
of the Cook company, “will be fried.” 
Expected victims will be new lampreys 
which have completed a four-to-five-year 
growing-up period upstream and will be- 
gin to move down to the lake during the 
fall and winter, with the heaviest run due 
m early spring. 

To keep the electrodes from slaugh- 
tering useful fish along with lampreys, 
scientists rely on the fact that, fortu- 
nately, young lampreys are on the move 
much earlier than other fish. They pro- 
vide about the only water traffic when 
they are heading for the lakes. 

Also to be installed is an electric 
screen, devised on the West Coast to keep 
salmon out of irrigation and power canals 
and waterways. This sets up a mild elec- 
tric current which repels fish. It will be 
made ready this fall for use next spring 
in an attempt to keep adult lampreys 
from moving upstream to spawn. Experi- 
menters hope they can rig the screen to 
produce just enough current to repel 
spawning-minded lampreys while letting 
family-minded game and_ food fish 
through. 

Other Tactics. The anti-lamprey 
program is operated under a $200,000— 
$250,000 Congressional appropriation and 
is being directed by Dr. James W. Mof- 
fett, of the Fish & Wildlife Service, from 
headquarters on the University of Michi- 
gan campus at Ann Arbor. Moffett sees 
this fall’s fence experiment as an encour- 
aging step toward hoped-for lamprey 
control, but no promising control meas- 
ures are being overlooked. Most lampreys 
migrate at night, dislike light. F. & W. 
plans to try herding them by light into 
one spot, where great numbers could be 
killed. Also under consideration in the 
Cook laboratories is the possibility of 
killing lampreys by sound waves. 

Given a way of checking a sizable 
majority of the lampreys, Moffett thinks 
the Great Lakes trout industry can come 
back with a rush. 

For one thing, lake trout feed on 
chubs and, thanks to the lampreys, the 
chub population is growing to tremen- 
dous size as the trout population de- 
creases. If the trout come back, they'll 
find more than plenty of chubs to eat. 





U.S. Fish & Wildlife Service 


an attack. (SEE: Shock for Suckers) 












ZENITH 


gets more 
programs, better! 





Features New Super-Sensitive 
Zenith FM 


plus Long-Distance AM 


Here is the beautiful, brand new Zenith® 
“Medallion,” that reaches far beyond 
ordinary FM sets. Gets you more programs, 
beautifully clear and static-free . . . day or 
night, summer or winter! Brings in your 
favorites where AM radios and many FM 
sets are practically useless. Plus sports, news, 
weather, market reports, music, available 
only on FM stations. 


Its exclusive Zenith tuning circuits pre- 
vent fading, drifting. Its Zenith-built speaker 
assures you tone at its best. Its built-in 
Zenith FM antenna ends need for an outside 
aerial in primary signal areas. This brand 
new Zenith also gives you famous Zenith 
Long-Distance AM reception. Plus a new 
giant dial for easy tuning. Rich walnut plas- 
tic cabinet. AC, DC. Only $ 4995* 


Hear it now —at your Zenith radio 
and television dealer's 


h Radio Corporation, Chicago 39, til. 
Over 30 Years of ‘’Know-How"’ in Radionics® Exclusively 
Also Mokers of America’s Finest Hearing Aids 
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mou th feels 


*“| keep my false teeth clean and 
odor-free with Polident. When 
my plate feels clean and fresh 
and cool from a Polident bath, 
I'm safe from Denture Breath.” 

Mr. A. G.R., New Milford, Pa. 





You know what Mr. R. means— 
it’s a wonderful feeling to know that 
you're not offending friends with 
Denture Breath. And it’s great when 
your plates feel clean and cool and 
fresh—from their Polident bath. 
Remember, dental plates need the 
special care of a special denture 
cleanser. Don’t brush, soak them in 
Polident (only about a cent a day) 
to keep them sparkling clean, free 
from Denture Breath. Get Polident 
tomorrow. 


NO BRUSHING 


Soak plate or bridge 
daily—fifteen minutes 
or more—in a fresh, 
cleansing solution of 
Polident and water. 


POLIDENT 


RECOMMENDED BY MORE DENTISTS 
THAN ANY OTHER DENTURE CLEANSER 
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Religion 





Vacancy in Japan 


For a man whom doctors gave only 
a few months to live in 1908, 62-year-old 
Toyohiko Kagawa was going like a house 
afire last week. 

Using every mode of transportation 
short of a jinrikisha, the noted Japanese 
Christian was up to his black-rimmed 
spectacles in work—a six-month evangeli- 
cal tour which is taking him to around 
140 U.S. cities and towns. 

From church pulpit, college lectern, 
town hall platform, radio loud-speaker, 
Kagawa’s message boiled down to this: 

Buddhist Japan can be converted to 
Christianity with the aid of U.S. Chris- 
tian leaders. 

“Don’t hesitate to send laymen,” he 
declared. “Especially those who are re- 
tired from business and are looking for 
a worth-while way to spend the rest of 
their lives.” 

What Reception? Kagawa’s long- 
time friend, old Japan hand Sterling 
Fisher, manager of NBC’s Public Affairs 
and Education Department, wondered in 
a radio interview how welcome U.S. mis- 
sionaries would be in conquered Japan. 

Everybody’s Kingdom. “They 
would be received with open hearts,” 
Kagawa assured him. “After all, they 
would come not as representatives of the 
Uniied States but of the kingdom of God. 
One man alone, Kagawa, is not enough. 
We must have thousands of Americans 
come to Japan to aid us.” 

Kagawa, half blind, his heart, kidneys 
and lungs damaged, is amazing friends 
in this country with his vigor, on a tour 
which would break the backs of younger 
and healthier men. He explains his stam- 
ina quite simply: 

“Doctors gave me up years ago. It is 
faith in God that has kept me going.” 

Kagawa is telling American audi- 
ences he has no use for atom bombs, used 
against Korea or any other nation. 

He thinks it would be a better idea 
to extend police action under the United 
Nations until a “one world” government 
evolves. 

But “Russia must repent of its doc- 
trines of violence before it can join a 
world government.” 


Peace Mongers 


By their signatures endorsing the 
“Stockholm* Appeal” that atomic weap- 
ons be outlawed, thousands of Americans 
have wittingly or unwittingly underwrit- 
ten as cynical a bit of Russian propa- 
ganda as ever emerged from the Kremlin. 

Drafted by the “Partisans of Peace” 


*Swedish Prime Minister Tage F. Erlander 
last fortnight expressed ‘‘considerable disgust that 
we here in Sweden witness the brandishing of 
the name of our capital in this way in the inter- 
national Communist propaganda.” Later some 
12,000 Swedes repudiated their signatures to 
the appeal. 


at a gathering of Communists and fellow 
travelers in Stockholm last March, the 
four-paragraph appeal calls for “strict 
international control” of the atomic bomb, 
indicts as a war criminal the first gov- 
ernment to drop the bomb. 

Churchmen the world over were 
standing up last week to be counted on 
the issue of signing the appeal. And 
where they could stand without a Russian 
gun being poked in their backs, most 
recognized it for what Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson called it: 

“A propaganda trick in the spurious 
‘peace offensive’ of the Soviet Union.” 

With fine Communist logic, the draft- 
ers of the “Stockholm Appeal” blandly 
ignored the fact that the United Nations 
has already overwhelmingly approved a 
strict international atomic energy control 
plan. Only the Soviet Union and four of 
her satellites blocked the plan in the U.N. 

What About Bullets? And while 
the appeal sounded off piously against 
the use of the A-bomb as a “crime against 
humanity,” it studiously avoided any ref- 
erence to aggression in general—such as 
an armed attack in Korea in defiance 
of U.N. 

The World Council of Churches, 
which represents more than 160 million 
Christian and Orthodox communicants 
throughout the world, recently took a 
long look at the “Stockholm Appeal” and 
disliked what it saw. 

The Council’s policy-making Central 
Committee conceded that the use of atom- 
ic and bacteriological weapons and oblit- 
eration bombing involve force and de- 
struction of life on so terrible a scale as 
to imperil the very basis on which law 
and civilization exist. But the Committee 
added: 

“The ‘Stockholm Appeal,’ which de- 
mands the outlawing of atomic weapons 
only, without effective international in- 
spection and control . must be re- 
garded as a strategy of propaganda 


rather than a genuine peace proposal.” 





Religious News Service 
Kagawa. Faith has fooled the doctors. 
(SEE: Vacancy in Japan) 
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Hamilton. His feeble-minded pupils are 
good at math. (SEE: Arithmetic) 


CONVERTED! The Joneses changed 
over to gas heating with the modern, 
inexpensive Bryant Conversion 
Burner that permits conversion of 
almost any boiler or furnace. 


Easy Arithmetic 


Are there “short cuts” in arithmetic? 
Is it possible to multiply without 
memorizing the multiplication tables? 
Can subtraction, long division, fractions 
be made easy for children? 

Stephen K. Hamilton, 27-year-old 
former teacher at the Wrentham ( Mass.) 
State School for Feeble-minded Children, 
says there is. 

Hamilton devised a system of his 
own, tried it out on retarded children and 
found it worked. In fact, youngsters 
whose bafflement by simple subtraction 
was considered “hopeless” soon were rat- 
tling off ready answers to such questions 
as how much is 4,324 minus 1,999, or 
8,243 minus 4,888—or, say, 42,324 minus 
7,896. 

The Hamilton system (he is com- 
piling a textbook on it) will be tried out 
next fall on backward pupils in the North 
Attleboro (Mass.) public schools. Hamil- 
ton himself will be the teacher. This 
month he is explaining it in a special 
lecture course at the Fitchburg (Mass.) 
State Teachers’ College. 

One Formula. Essentially, it con- 
sists of simple number relationships. 
Thus, in subtracting 9 from any number 
up to 19, just add the two numbers in the 
minuend. For example, to subtract 9 from 
19, add the 1 and the 9 and the answer 
is 10; 16—9, add the 1 and the 6 and the 
answer is 7; 12—9, add the 1 and 2 and 
the answer is 3. 

The same thing can be done with 8. 
Here the method is to add 1 to the sum 
of the digits in the minuend. Thus in 
18—8, add the 1 and the 8, getting 9, then 
add 1 and the correct answer is 10. Simi- 
larly, 17—8, add the 1 and the 7, getting 
8; add 1 more and the answer is 9. In 


WEATHERMAN! That’s what Mr. 
White calls himself since buying 
the Bryant All-Weather Conditioner 
that makes ideal indoor weather 
every month of the year. 


BARGAIN! That’s the opinion of 
the Halls, who bought the new 
Bryant Fan Circulating Heater. 
Diffused warm-air circulation. No 


air blast, 






...and water boy too! 
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Let the pup be furnace man 


AUTOMATIC HEATING 


...and you'll see folks 
who like comfort 
choosing Bryant 
Automatic Heating and 
All-Weather Conditioning 





COMPACT! Not much larger than 
a bookcase is this Bryant Boiler the 
Browns selected to replace their 
mountainous old unit. Models for 


$O SLIM! Choice of the Smiths was 
this space-saving Bryant Winter 
Air Conditioner. Models for closet, 
alcove and basement. Speci 
model for attic installation. 


steam, hot water, vapor heating. 





HIDEAWAY! Only the attractive 
grille shows where the Morgans’ 
efficient Bryant Floor Furnace is 
suspended below the floor line. 
Keeps large areas cozy warm. 


BUDGETEER! At the Blacks, this 
Bryant Gravity Warm-Air Furnace 
gives comfortable warmth all win- 
ter long . . . and operating costs 
are amazingly low. 





ALWAYS HOT ! The Greens picked 
the Bryant Blue Seal Gas Water 
Heater for piping hot water at all 
times. Guarded against tank cor- 
rosion, covered by a ten-year pro- 
tection plan. 


HANDY HEAT! Big hit with Mrs. 
Lee is the Bryant Radiant-Panel 
Heater. Fits to wall with no cut- 
ting of floors or carpeting. Ideal 
for auxiliary heating. 


OVER 40 YEARS OF LEADERSHIP IN GAS HEATING 
Bryant equipment is designed for use with natural, 
manufactured, mixed and, in most cases, LP-Gas 
- +. approved by American Gas Association . . . sold 
by better heating and plumbing dealers everywhere. 


Bryant Heater, Dept. 65, 
17825 St. Clair, Cleveland, Ohio 


Send me literature that tells more about Bryant 
Automatic Heating and All-Weather Conditioning. 


GE 60 cde vedk bbe Teebteseas BOG. . 6 cebeanate 


Seeeeeeeeeoeeeeeeeereeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeere 
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See this 
YANKEE DOLLAR DANDY! 





FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
Shallow Well Ejector 
Water System 


Dollar for dollar—in construction, 
materials, dependable service and low 
maintenance — this Fairbanks- Morse 
shallow well ejector water system is 
your best buy! And why not! It’s the 
product of Yankee ingenuity and 
manufacturing know-how dating back 
to 1830. 

See this packaged unit water system 
at your Fairbanks-Morse dealer’s store. 
It is available in four sizes. Comes 
complete, ready to use. If you do not 
know the location of your nearest 
Fairbanks-Morse dealer, mail the cou- 
pon today for full information. 





FAIRBANKS-MORSE, 


a name worth remembering 











l Fairbanks, Morse & Co. sinieis. 

1 600 S. Michigan Avenue | 

| Chicago 5, Illinois 

i nd the mame of the Fairbanks-Morse 
dealer nearest me [). Send full descrip- 

} tion of the shallow well ejector water 

i system (). | 

1 Name en oe 

] I Ae ote i.e 0s in ip RD 

var 


fore offered. Amazing Value! Gets 
Reey ord orders FAST! Pays up to 100%, 
Cas t. FREE of 30 Gor- 


items, 3, Kiddie 


2 
0 CO. ey ty 


ROASTWELL 


PATENTED GRAVYWELL 
SELF-BASTING - - - TENDERIZES 


Waa C ‘1 zWELSs 
ROASTING PERFE PERFECTION 


AT LEADING STORES EVERYWHERE OR WRITE 


FLETCHER ENAMEL CO. DUNBAR, W. VA. 








the case of any number up to and in- 
cluding 19 where 7 is to be subtracted, 
add 2; in the case of 6, add 3, ete. 

For numbers above 19 and numbers 
where “borrowing” from the next number 
or numbers is involved, the mechanics of 
the method change. 

Forget the Tables. Most children 
have difficulty remembering the multipli- 
cation tables. By Hamilton’s method the 
product is obtained differently. Taking 
any number from 1 to 10 and multiplying 
it by 9—say, 9 by 8: Take 1 away from 
8 and you have 7, then subtract 8 from 
10 and you have 2, and—putting the 7 
and 2 together—the answer is 72. 

Or, take 9 by 7. One away from 7 
is 6 and 7 from 10 is 3; combine the two 
numbers for the answer, 63. An equally 
simple formula is available for numbers 
from 10 to 20, also for numbers running 
into three digits, as well as for fractions 
and long division. 

So astonishing have been the results 
Hamilton has had with the mentally defi- 
cient children at Wrentham that edu- 
cators and arithmetic experts are op- 
timistic about the possibilities of his sys- 
tem for elementary and high school use. 

Henry Cruickshank, head of the de- 
partment of mathematics at Bryant Col- 
lege, Providence, R.I., declared last week: 
“One advantage of the Hamilton system 
is that it gives children one ‘table’ to 
learn rather than many. It is an easy 
first step... . To put it mildly, I came 
away from my visit to the class at 
Wrentham astonished.” 


Do Professors Read? 


Many U.S. college students have con- 
tended their professors read few new 
books, if any. The students rarely saw 
them in the college library. They seemed 
to have little interest in anything out- 
side their own fields. 

Last week, writing in School and So- 
ciety, Prof. Lewis H. Chrisman of West 
Virginia Wesleyan College suggested 
there is some substance in this claim, ob- 
served that the excuse of lack of time is 
not a valid one, added: “. . . The thought 
of some professors not wanting to read 
is more depressing. . . . If college pro- 
fessors have but a perfunctory interest in 
books and reading, the same will be the 
case with their students.” 


Comic Macbeth 


So enormous is the circulation of 
comic books—about 40 million a month 
with 200 separate titles—that it was al- 
most a mathematical certainty that one 
of them would get around to Shakespeare. 

Last week one did. Seaboard Pub- 
lishers, 270 Park Ave., New York, brought 
out a 28-page picturization of Macbeth. 
While small respect is paid to Shake- 
speare’s lines, the gory plot is there, 
simple enough for a child of 6 to under- 
stand. Macbeth and his lady, as well as 
Duncan, MacDuff and others, are clad in 
bright colors. Remnants of the Bard’s 
dialogue balloon neatly from their 
mouths. 


Radio -TV 





Swayze. He throws away the script. 
(SEE: Swayze Remembers) 


One Down 


Last week a major network bowed to 
the growing indifference of U.S. radio 
listeners toward big-prize give-away pro- 
grams. 

The American Broadcasting Co. an- 
nounced that its ancient give-away show, 
Ladies, Be Seated (ABC, Monday through 
Friday, 12-12:25 p.m. EDT), was yield- 
ing, as of July 24, to a variety show for 
housewives. Title of new program: John- 
ny Olsen’s Luncheon Club. Same sponsor, 
same station, entertainment only. 


Swayze Remembers 


Few U.S. newscasters succeed in 
making much appeal to the eye. They 
are too fat, or too awkward or just too 
tiresome to look at night after night. 
Also—from the newscasters’ point of 
view—having to perform for a video au- 


dience makes it hard for them to concen- ' 


trate on the script. 

Rare exception on the networks is 
John Cameron Swayze (NBC-TV, Mon- 
day through Friday, 7:45-8 p.m. EDT), 
pilot of the Camel News Caravan. Known 
as the “man with the memory,” Swayze 
has been a mnemonic marvel ever since 
his days at the University of Kansas. As 
a reporter for the now-defunct Kansas 
City Journal-Post, he had the knack of 
glancing at a news ticker for a few mo- 
ments, then walking away and repro- 
ducing the substance of it over the news- 
paper’s radio station. 

For the NBC-TV network now, 


Swayze writes out his broadcast, reads it 
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once out loud for timing, then throws 
away the script and reproduces it word 
for word on the show. Personable, infor- 
mal in his manner, Swayze’s secret is a 
habit of conducting his program as if 
talking to a single listener. The result is 
a directness and naturalness rare among 
newscasters. 

Part-time Smoker. Sponsored by a 
leading cigaret manufacturer, Swayze 
smokes but amuses his friends by “quit- 
ting” regularly. Every month he resolves 
to stop smoking, announces it to his col- 
leagues solemnly, then a few days later, 
seeing a friend smoking a cigaret, “bor- 
rows” one. 

Swayze’s amazing memory stands 
him in good stead as anchor man on 
NBC’s radio and television show, Who 
Said That? He regularly identifies more 
quotes than all the guest experts on the 
program combined. On his newscasts, he 
relies on a ready smile and an unassum- 
ing manner, dodges news slants or “in- 
terpretations.” Says he: “The facts, if 
simply presented, are exciting enough.” 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS ChEQUES| 
ACERT? / 


LEMONADE 
FoR SALE 


“We're out for the‘tourist trade.” 


At roadside stands and tourist homes, gas stations and gift shops — 
wherever you travel—American Express Travelers Cheques are spendable 
like cash. These cheques are the most widely accepted cheques in the 
world. And if they are lost, stolen or destroyed, you get a quick refund. 


Specify American Express Travelers Cheques at BANKS, Railway 
Express and Western Union offices. Only 75¢ per $100. 


CONVENIENT AS CASH—100% SAFE 
AMERICAN EXPRESS 


TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
MOST WIDELY ACCEPTED CHEQUES IN THE WORLD! 


‘Broadway by Video 


Few Broadway musical comedies 
have been put on TV. Last week, without 
fuss, the National Broadcasting Co. an- 
nounced it would bring hour-long adapta- 
tions of Broadway musical successes to 
the video screen, starting next September. 


Already lined up: six Cole Porter shows, 
two revues by Arthur Schwartz and How- 
ard Dietz. 


TV’s Second String 


Most U.S. telefans were getting ac- 
customed last week to second-string tal- 
ent on the networks. Midsummer pre- 
sented a strange contrast to the regular 
fare. Some depressing examples: 

e e Songs for Sale (CBS-TV, Fri- 
day, 9-10 pm. EDT). Amateur song 
writers get a chance to have their brain 
storms aired. Jan Murray, as master of 
ceremonies, introduces the hopefuls, to 
an accompaniment of old jokes, then four 
of them explain their compositions. These 
bits of tedium are followed by Ray Bloch 
and his orchestra. A solid hour of this. 

ee Prize Performance (CBS-TV, 
Monday, 8:30-9 p.m. EDT). Child per- 
formers display their talents in dramatic 
skits while one of the judges, Arlene 
Francis, “oohs” and “aahs” over each. 
Comedian Peter Donald strains valiantly 
for laughs. Not even columnist Cedric 
Adams, imported from Minneapolis for 
the occasion, can give “oomph” to this 
summer pinch hitter. 

e @ Lights, Camera, Action (NBC- 
TV, Sunday, 10—-10:30 p.m. EDT). An- 
other contest. Performers sing, dance, act 
in playlets. Walter Woolf King, former 
baritone and movie star, introduces the 
acts and keeps things dragging. 

ee Star Revue (NBC-TV, Thurs- 
day, 9-10 p.m. EDT). Jack Haley, with 
poor material, sloppy production, talks 
his way through a variety show that 
vainly tries to be funny. An hour, re- 
placing Kay Kyser. 
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or more 


EXTRA CASH 


GET:7 Bi for Christmas 





| on Every Order. 
Greeting Card Co. 


No selling experience needed. Just show friends and neighbors NE 
aren 21-folder $1 Christmas Card Assortments, Striking Bictalics, 
Frost-Tones, Hankie-Gift oa s, Tree Brilliants, Comic: 
Parade, Children’s Jumbo Children’ s Books. DeLuxe Religi- 
ous Cards, Super Gift Wrapgines. Felt Name Imprinted Christmas 
Stockings, many other Sure ling Novelties. 25 or 50 imprints for 
$1. ACT Ow to Get Quick Christmas Profits! Make up to $3.50 or more 
ge = for Samples on by proval. Sullivan 
» Dept. 3-7, Newton Bidg., St. Paul 1, Minn. 


H FOR SPARE TIME 


AR 





Make a good extra income with 
the Foley Saw Filer. Foley- 
filed saws cut smoother, fast 
bring repeat cash 
No er porionee needed— 

PLAN starts you. Write 
—~ co. pny Bidg. 
















Relieve 
SUMMER 


COLD 
Discomforts 


HAY FEVER and 
SUMMER COLDS 
can mean real misery. 
Try this remarkable 
new anti-histaminic 
formula and see how 
much better you feel. 


AT ALL 
DRUG STORES 


dde to high altitudes. 
> mal and oe 


AIR SIC 


. Helps to control 
organs of balance. 
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ser ans 
KRISTEE CO., Seaer ee ipoex ails 





WILL PUT THIS NEW 195! 


$ 
29° MAMMOTH 19', picture 


TELEVISION 


In Your Home on 


30 DAYS TRIAL 











Don't buy eny radio or television recerver untd 

you've seen the new 195! Midwest Line = a's 

the finest in 3) yeors. TERMS 

FACTORY-TO-YOU 
SS SSS SS SSS SSS SSSSeeee' ode | 

MIDWEST RADIO & CORP. 

Dept. 34-A, 909 Broadway, Gncinnoti 2, Chie 
NAME 
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THE U. S&S. DEPT. OF 
AGRICULTURE 
SAYS: 


“A steam pressure canner is 

J required for processing meats, 

f Bi practically all vegetables, (ex- 
~~ cept tomatoes) and other non- 
acid foods. It is not safe to 

can such foods at home unless 

@ pressure canner is available.” 


FOR EASIER, SAFER, BETTER 
HOME CANNING 
and for 
LARGE MEAL COOKING 


Take the guesswork out of home can- 
ning. (No more of the old fashioned, 
unsafe, open-kettle or oven methods.) 
Use a Presto Coo KER-CANNER! 
Available in three sizes, equipped with 5- 
piece accessory set, and 128-page illustrated 
instruction and recipe book. 
21-quart—Holds 7 quart or 18 pint or 4 
half-ga lion jars. 
16-quart—Holds 7 quart or 9 pint jars. 
12-quart—Holds 5 quart or 8 pint jars. 

A le wherever quality housewares are sold. 
NATIONAL PRESSURE COOKER COMPANY 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
World's Largest Manufacturer of Pressure Cookers. 








Sell only 100 Ass’ts — make up to $50! Complete line Xmas, 
Everyday Cards. New “Spang-l-ettes” and Famous “Prize” 
Ass’ts; Name Imprinted Xmas Cards, 40 for $1 up; Sta- 


tionery; Wraps; Notes; etc. Up to 100% profit. 
| SRaetes | No risk... Money back guarantee. Request 
“Prize” and Metallic Boxes on approval. 
HERTELART, 305 W. Adams St. Dept. S-28, Chicago 6, Ill. 


Now Many Wear 


FALSE TEETH 


With Little Worry 


Eat, talk, laugh or sneeze without fear of 
insecure false teeth dropping, slipping or 
wobbling. FASTEETH holds plates firmer 
and more comfortably. This pleasant powder 
has no gummy, gooey, pasty taste or feeling. 
Doesn't cause nausea. It’s alkaline (non-acid). 
Checks ‘“‘plate odor’’ (denture jbreath). Get 
FASTEETH at any drug store. 
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Books 


Anti-Red Serum 


The publishers of Julien Steinberg’s 
Verdict of Three Decades (Duell, Sloan 
& Pearce; New York: $5) offer it as a 
kind of preventive medicine against every 
danger of infection by communist propa- 
ganda. It is an anthology of writings 
about Soviet Russia and Soviet com- 
munism by persons who, having come 
face-to-face with the reality, have revolted 
from it in disgust or despair. 

Most of them were supporters of 
the October (Bolshevik) Revolution, 
some were even, for a time, important 
members of the party. Their testimony 
comes to pretty much the same thing: 
that the Communist leaders have been 
obliged by their own logic to make power 
an end in itself and have thus become 
carriers of a universal corruption. The 30- 
odd testimonies cover a period of about as 
many years. The Bolsheviks had been in 
power only a few years when the tyranni- 
cal character of their regime became 
apparent. 

Class Myth. As early as 1920, the 
then radical philosopher Bertrand Rus- 
sell was warning about the absurdity of 
expecting anything better from such a 
government than the creation and _per- 
petuation of a new aristocracy. “It is 
sheer nonsense,” he wrote, “to pretend 
that the rulers of a great empire like 
Soviet Russia, when they have become 
accustomed to power, retain the prole- 
tarian psychology, and feel that their 
class-interest is the same as that of the 
ordinary workingman.” 

The list of witnesses to the truth of 
Russell’s observation began to mount 
rapidly after 1921. With Russia exhausted 
by civil war, ravaged by famine and 
threatened with utter economic prostra- 
tion, Lenin cynically reintroduced many 
of the features of capitalist free enter- 
prise. He was careful, however, not to 
reintroduce any bourgeois principles of 
political liberty. 

The growth of the psychology of dis- 
enchantment under the New Economic 
Policy, with its shameless contrasts be- 
tween the luxurious lives of speculators 
and bureaucrats and those of hungry 
workers and hordes of abandoned chil- 
dren, is vividly described by the 
Trotskyist, Victor Serge. 

Revival of Slavery. Early in the 
1930’s, the famous icthyologist, Pro- 
fessor Tchernavin, after an amazing 
escape with his wife and child through 
the arctic forests into Finland, brought 
testimony that human slavery had been 
revived under the five-year plans upon a 
tremendous and permanent scale. Some 
hints, too, began to leak through to the 
West about the vast artificial famines, 
costing millions of lives, that followed the 
liquidation of the peasant holdings in the 
Ukraine and the Crimea. 








How was it, then, that in the teeth 
of all this accumulating evidence the 
Soviet regime was idealized by so many 
young members of the American bour- 
geoisie of the generation of Alger Hiss? 
One of those who attempts to answer is 
Prof. Sidney Hook, who attributes it to 
the skill with which the Communists in 
their propaganda exploited the concepts. 
vocabulary and aspirations of the Chris- 
tian and secular humanisms of the West, 
while repudiating them utterly in both 
theory and action. 


Readers’ Choice 


Ordeal by Slander. By Owen Latti- 
more (Little, Brown; Boston: $2.75). Dr. 
Lattimore, the Johns Hopkins University 
professor accused by Sen. Joseph R. 
McCarthy (R.-Wis.) of being the “top 
Russian spy” in the U.S., presents a docu- 
mented and somewhat wordy rebuttal. A 
good deal of the book consists of Latti- 
more’s own testimony before the Sena- 
torial subcommittee assigned to investi- 
gate the McCarthy charges. More in- 


teresting are the chapters describing the 


impact of the battle on the Lattimores’ 
private lives, which were explosively dis- 
rupted. 

The book as a whole points up 
the urgent need for setting up an un- 
biased and unimpeachable body of judges 
who could render the clear, nonpolitical 
verdict of “guilty” or “innocent” which 
the Lattimore case still lacks. 

Protocol and the Peabodies. By Har- 
riet Palmer Micocci (Dutton, New York: 
$3). How Mrs. Micocci and her husband 
divided their days between their jobs at 
the Department of State in Washington 
and making a success out of a run-down 
farm property in Virginia. Full of useful 
advice for others who may be tempted 
to a similar experiment, but written with 
heavy-handed and sometimes painful 


whimsy. The Peabodies, of course, are the 
Micoccis’ chickens and guinea fowl. 
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enin. Founder of a new aristocracy. 
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(SEE: Anti-Red Serum) 
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Warning! 
Act fast on 


Pin-Worms 


\f'> 

—_ . . . . 

\ Fidgeting, nose-picking and a 
tormentng rectal itch are often 


c—_— telltale signs of Pin-Worms... 


ugly parasites that medica! experts say in- 
fest one out of every three petsons ex- 
amined. Entire families may be victims 
and not even know it. 


To get rid of Pin-Worms, these pests must 
not only be destroyed, but destroyed in 
the large intestine where they live and 
multuply. That’s exactly what Jayne’s P-W 
tablets do...and here’s how they do it: 
First—a scient-fic coating carries the tab- 
lets into the bowels betore they dissolve. 
Then—Jayne’s modern, medically-ap- 
proved ingredient goes right to work— 
kills Pin-Worms quickly and easily. 
Don’t take chances with this dangerous 
contagious condition. At the first sign of 
Pin-Worms, ask your druggist for genuine 
Jayne’s P-W Vermifuge ...the small, 
easy-to-take tablets perfected by famous 
Dr. D. Jayne & Son, specialists in worm 
remedies for over 100 years. 


JAYNE'S\P%!\for Pin Worms 


HELP 
WANTED 


PATHFINDER and FARM 
JOURNAL are expanding their 
subscription sales organiza- 
tions. Several men and women 
will be employed to sell one 
magazine or the other. You may 
qualify for one of these pleas- 
ant, profitable positions. You 
must have a car, but no experi- 
ence is necessary and there is 


nothing for you to buy. You 


will be given personal, individ- 


ual training. Write today giving 
full details about yourself. 


Address your letter to: 


PATHFINDER 


Department KU-I 
PATHFINDER Building 
1323 “‘M” Street, N. W. 

Washington 5, D. C. 





AUGUST 9, 1950 











Throbber. Lindsay’s super-ocarina needs 
electronic boosting. (SEE: Sweet Potato) 


Bull Sweet Potato 


After 10 years of trying, testing, toot- 
ing. retired Navy machinist C. M. Lind- 
say, Washington, D.C., has developed an 
1l-pound, 28-inch-long ocarina that can 
grunt its way down nearly the whole tone- 
range of a bull fiddle. 

Built of sugar pine (for lightness) 
the latest model has 10 finger holes, 13 
keys with saxophone pads, a_ built-in 
microphone and connections for a public 
address system. 

Says Lindsay: “It can take the place 
of bass viol or tuba for dance work, per- 
mitting the musician to give the plucked 
effect of the bass viol or the sustained 
notes of the tuba, without the tuba’s lag.” 
After dance band appearances and a New 
York radio performance, Lindsay said: 
“They wanted to hear it some more.” 


Muse in the Market 


In Chicago’s Loop last fortnight 
swarmed the men who get the jingle out 
of music. 

Nine thousand members of the Na- 
tional Association of Music Merchants 
crowded their 49th music industry trade 
show, happy about business but bothered 
by the off-beat of war drums. 

One said what most felt: “Things are 
grand, unless. . . .” The worry was real: 
war would be certain to cut supplies of 
zinc, copper, lead and fine wood used in 
musical merchandise. This might be why 
customers had stepped up their buying of 
instruments. 

Or it might not. Music merchants’ 
retail sales were up between 5% and 20% 
in the whole first half of 1950 over the 
corresponding 1949 period. It may simply 








NOW HEARS 


WHISPERS! 


New Kind of 
Hearing Aid 
Makes Living 
Worthwhile 
NO DEVICE 
OF ANY KIND 
IN EITHER EAR 


HIS HARD-OF-HEARING young 

woman even HEARS WHISPERS 
AGAIN, yet there is no device of any 
kind in her ear! No so-called “invisible” 
or “phantom” earpiece, no headband, no 
pressure anywhere! She doesn’t adver. 
tise her deafness! 


GET THE WHOLE STORY FREE 


Whether or not you now wear a hearing 
aid, you owe it to yourself to prove, 
without cost or obligation, that you can 
now HEAR with a brilliance and clarity 
you never expected to enjoy again, yet 
never wear anything in your ear! Fill in 
and mail the coupon at once for full in- 
formation about Acousticon’s amazing 
new invention! ACOUSTICON, 95-25 
149th Street, Jamaica N. Y. 

Pe oe oe oe oe oe oe oe ee ee ee a ee 

ACOUSTICON, Dept. M71 

I 95-25 149th St., Jamaica WN. ¥. é 
I Please send me complete illustrated # 
§ information about your marvelous § 
y new hearing invention that requires 
i 
i 
i 







nothing in my ear and no headband. 
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See we eee 


Nationally advertised Card Ass’ts — sell 
only 100 — make up to $50! Complete line 
Xmas, Everydays, Wraps, Stationery. 
Also novel “Spang-l-ettes” and “Prize” 
Ass'ts; Notes; Name Imprinted Xmas 
Cards, 40 for $1 up. Up to 100% profit. 
Money back guarantee. Request “Prize” 
and Metallic Boxes on approval. 


ener “EEE 


Dept. $-32, Boston, Mass. 













BINOCULARS 


(Made in Germany) 
Precision ground lenses and center 
focu: ves exact eye adjustment, 
large M objectives. 86 mile 
range. Str: ly built. Weight 10 oz. 
owe wide ve of view. Satisfac- 
tion guarant or money refunded. 
Send check or money order, $9] 9S px 
CRITERION CO., DEPT. PFB 3 —_ 


438 Asylum St. Hartford 3, Conn. 











Fastest Removing Action ° 
Known To Medical Science! 


The instant you apply Dr. 
Scholl’s Zino-pads, painful 
shoe friction stops, pressure is 
lifted. And no corn-removing 
action known to Medical Sci- 
ence is faster than Dr. Scholl’s, 
Get a box today! At Drug, 
Shoe, and Dept. Stores. eA 
44% 


D! Scholls Zino-pads 
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Relieve that 
misery with 
WET-DRY 

action of 


Absorbine Jr 


@ When Athlete’s Foot torture strikes 
—use famous Absorbine Jr. quick! Its 
“Wet-Dry” action helps heal open 
cracks and promote regrowth of 
smooth unbroken skin! 


<4SWAB the skin be- 
tween your toes with 
cotton soaked in 
Absorbine Jr. Its “‘wet- 
ting”’ action removes 
flaky dead skin anddis- 
solves stale perspira- 
tion products on which 
Athlete’s Foot micro- 
organisms thrive. 









Pour on AbsorbineJr. > 
Its “drying” and fun- 
gicidal action inhibits 7 
growth of all the infect- : 
ing fungi it can reach. | |) 
Get Absorbine Jr. 
wherever drugs are jj 
sold...$1.25 a bottle... @ 
Introductory Size 15¢. | 
W. F. Young, Inc., ries 
Springfield, Mass. 
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be that Americans are getting more and 
more musical. Commented Louis G. La- 
Mair of Lyon & Healy, Inc., Chicago: “The 
American home is more music conscious. 
Godfrey and Anton Karas were merely 
the result of a larger interest in music, 
not the cause ... the present generation 
has had music in its education.” 

Coin Crescendo. Whatever the 
cause—glamor or education—the mer- 
chants appreciated the results. Piano pro- 
duction had risen 30% in a year. This 
year manufacturers anticipate beating the 
high 1948 production of 163,807 units if 
peace prevails. 

Then, there was the ukelele boom. 
Without doubt, this owed much to that re- 
doubtable strummer, Arthur Godfrey. 
Sales had multiplied fivefold since 1949; 
1950 production probably will top 500,- 
000. About half of this will consist of 
plastic ukes, first marketed only a bare 
six months ago. 

This year, too, about 250,000 guitars 
will be manufactured (their popularity is 
mainly attributed to the influence of 
Western movies and hillbilly singers) for 
a 30% gain over 1949. Banjo sales were 
expected to increase also. Reason: the re- 
birth of Dixieland jazz. The zither, al- 
most extinct a year ago, was a hot sales 
item for the first time in most music mer- 
chants’ recollection. Cause: The Third 
Man. 

Love Those Parades. The boom 
takes in band instruments. Said Henry S. 
Grossman of Cleveland, president, Na- 
tional Association of Musical Merchan- 
dise Wholesalers, Inc.: “There is evi- 
dence of war-scare buying; it will be 
stronger than we want.” He feared a sell- 
out in brasses and reeds before U.S. 
schools, with 30,000 bands, open this fall. 

Outside convention headquarters at 
the Palmer House, newsboys cried of 
Korea. Inside, music merchants told each 
other consolingly there would always be 
music. Reasoned one: 

“The Lord put the love of music into 
us. When you want a steak and can only 
get a pork chop, you may be satisfied. 
But when you crave music, then nothing 
but music will satisfy that craving.” 

But had composers begun thinking 
in the war mood? Replied Jack Ecoff, 
sales manager of Mills Music, Inc., New 
York: “The industry doesn’t want to an- 
ticipate events.” 


Next Week: Iturbi 


Publicity, of course, had nothing to 
do with it. It was pure, unsullied love of 
music which prompted American Over- 
seas Airlines to install a 40-inch-tall Pow- 
ers baby upright piano in one of their 
stratocruisers for concert entertainments. 

By equally pure coincidence, one of 
last fortnight’s transatlantic passengers 
happened to be named Frank Sinatra. At 
15,000 feet, Frankie crooned low to the 
accompaniment of four roaring motors 
and Ken Lane at the keys. Opened thus is 
a new, if somewhat narrow field for piano 
sales, new work for air-minded pianists 
and new reasons to fly, or not to fly, as the 
case may be, when travelling to Europe. 


Bypaths 





Oracle 


The Japanese were prophets when 

They called Korea Chosen: 

It was chosen by the Kremlin 
When they saw that we were dozin’. 
—Mary Alkus 
* - a 

Obviously, UN opinion is that the 
North Koreans have been caught Red- 
handed. 

- * . 

It isn’t how many of the other na- 
tions stand behind us in the Korean 
situation—it’s how many stand beside us. 

e * e 

The Russian bear may find its stake 

in Korea too tough to chew. 


Kremlin Lexicon 


Aggressor: A small country with in- 
ferior weapons that insists on fighting 
back. 

Election: Process of casting ballots 
for one candidate, who has a fairly good 
chance of being elected. 

Imperialist: Anyone who stupidly 
stands in the way of Russian expansion. 

Pact: Agreement made to last a 
specified number of years, or until broken 
by us. 

Veto: A single vote that keeps the 
majority from having its way. 

—Richard Armour 
e + ° 

There was never a bullet that be- 
haved any differently because a war was 
undeclared. 

+ 7 . 

Korea has shown how wrong those 
prognosticators were who said that in the 
next war the big push would be on a but- 
ton. 


2 . . 
If Russia starts a war, maybe we'll 
find their air 
kazes. 


force has some Commie- 





Hoppes for Pathfinder 

“I can appreciate your attitude, Johnson, 

now that you are subject to draft! But woe 

is you if this thing winds up before you’re 
drafted!” 


PATHFINDER 
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BoRSCHTSTAD 
STALINSTRASSE 





Brown for Pathfinder 
“He said I was ‘sound as a ruble’—maybe 
! should see an American zone doctor!” 


There are compensations in all 
things: Fewer kids believe in Santa Claus 
nowadays, but lots more grown-ups do. 


U. S. A. 


The country where people who want au- 
tomobiles and stuff 
Can usually acquire them if they work 
hard enuff; 
Where the palms of plutocrats in pent- 
houses and places, 
As often as not, still show a few calaces! 
S. Omar Barker 
. . e 
A few thousand Communists here in 
America are not endangering our way of 
life nearly so much as the several million 
citizens too lazy to make their mark on 
election day. 


Nobody’s Noses 


Most towns are not as large as famed, 
Which makes a lot of mayors cuss, 
Those extra thousands that they claimed 
Must all be named Anonymous. 
—Loyd Rosenfield 
7 7 . 
Shore leave: Erosion. 
7 . . 

Military leaders say guided missiles 
may eliminate bombers. Most people were 
hoping they would make war obsolete. 

. o o 

Music being used to relax surgery 
patients will probably be referred to as 
opening numbers. 


De-Fun-Itions 


Sweet Adeline: A hit when the 
basses are loaded. 

Filibuster: Triumph of chatter over 
mind. 

Posterity: The guy who pays the 
Government’s fiddler. 

Wisecrack: Any crack we can make 
in Russia’s Iron Curtain. 














Fést-Toasting makes the difference 
in. Freshness, Crispness, Flavor! 








‘“‘Mom’s been giving us corn flakes 
ever since I can remember, and how we 
love "em! They're the family favorite. 



















‘But there’s a difference in corn flakes! 
Post Toasties are better by far—crisper, 
fresher, ever so much tastier !” 
““Post-Toasting”’ makes the difference! 
This special process adds extra tenderness, 
extra flakiness, extra goodness! 

What’s more, the new Trip-L-Wrap “Keep 
Fresh” Package brings you Post Toasties 
guaranteed fresh. Get Post Toasties from 
your grocer today. They're one of the 
famous Post Cereals. 


a POS cereal 


Donit say ‘Corn Flakes, say GUARANTEED FRESH! 


Toasties 






Triple your 




















' ind ' Sealed 
—the BETTER Corn Flakes money back if , Bag 
Post Toasties s een 
are not as SP 2 Sealed 
fresh as any PospY mont 
corn flakes /7™ Be -, ie 
you ever Fckes Woxed 
~ d Seamueee 


A Product of General Foods 
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on ALADDIN 


SAVE 4 PROFITS ON LUMBER, 
MILLWORK, HARDWARE & LABOR 


The Aladdin Readi-Cut System of Construction enables you to 
save 18% lumber waste and up to 30% labor costs, and guar- 
antees you will receive the highest quality dry lumber and a 
COMPLETE house as specified. You can buy your COMPLETE 
house, ALL IN ONE SHIPMENT, direct from our mills and . 
save the in-between profits. = 


HOW TO BEAT THE HIGH COST OF BUILDING 


Every hour you can put in on the construction of your Aladdin home means a saving to you of from $2.00 to $3.00 per 
hour on its cost. That means a SAVING of from $15.00 to $18.00 for every day you work on it! . . . Depending on the 
size of the house, the carpenter work sums up to from three hundred hours to twelve hundred hours. ... WITH MOST 
OF THE SKILLED LABOR ALREADY PERFORMED when you receive your Aladdin Readi-Cut, what an opportu- 
nity you have to bring down the cost of your new home to practically a pre-war level. Our drawings and instructions cover 
everything from the foundation up, so you can save any part or even all labor costs. 


WHAT READI-CUT The picture at the right shows Figure 6 shows mitre on joists bridging. Wall plates, joists 

how the lumber in your Aladdin _ header, floor joists, wall sheathing, wall and partition stud- 

MEANS house will be cut to St in our “ing and _—a < gem are - a on 4 

ain ote gk proper sizes and lengths, each piece also mar or lengt 

— and ready to nail in place when you receive it. Figure and location. An Aladdin Readi-Cut house is identical in 

shows Jac k rafters with the mitre and bevel at upper end. DESIGN, CONSTRUCTION AND MATERIALS to the 

Figure 2 shows mitre on end of roof sheathing. Figure 3 best architect planned and contractor built home. The 

shows “heel’’ cut on rafters. Figure 4 shows mitre cut on Aladdin Company's forty-four years of sound business 
end of ceiling joists. Figure 5 shows mitre onend of rafters. principles, integrity and fair dealing is your safeguard. 


BUILD IT YOURSELF AND 


PAY YOURSELF THOSE HIGH WAGES 
71 DESIGNS TO CHOOSE FROM 
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WHAT YOU GET WHEN YOU 
BUY AN ALADDIN HOUSE 


You get ALL THE LUMBER cut to fit by fast machinery- 
production line methods—marked and numbered, 
ready to erect practically without the use of a saw; 
8 also siding, flooring, interior trim, all millwork, doors, 
windows, moulding, glass, hardware, nails, roofing, 
paint and complete drawings with instructions. 
Many Aladdin home buyers erect their own houses. 


MILLS IN MICHIGAN 
& NORTH CAROLINA 


Ranch Houses, Colonials, Cape Cods and 
Modern plans; also Storage Walls and 
Expansion Attics. 


ALADDIN HOUSES ARE NOT PREFABRICATED 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
ADDRESS 


THE ALADDIN CO. ‘ 


AY CITY, MICHIGAN iF 
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Send 25 cents today THE ALADDIN CO. 
for Catalog M-40 BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 
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